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Carter VII. 


_— dismissed the carriage near the Via Tritone. 

“We will walk now,” he said shortly, and led the way up 
two or three narrow streets where the poor people congregated. 
A vegetable market was noisy with cries; and there were peasant 
women wearing scarlet stays with white cloths on their heads, 
and wine carts from the country, their weedy horses decked with 
tassels, the goatskin-gaitered drivers half asleep, perched on 
wonderful chairs half barrel half umbrella and all ablaze with 
crimson and blue, Viola was not struck with the poverty of the 
district, for in Rome the good streets and the bad, the palaces and 
the hovels, are strangely mixed together. Here the Campagna 
folk and the market were overtopped by the Quirinal Hill; and 
the ramparts and the stair leading to the king’s palace were close 
at hand. 

Presently Eustace turned into a dark and narrow alley where 
the houses nearly met overhead and the pavement was always 
miry. The cellars were mostly charcoal stores from which a 
black dust thickened the air. Half way up the lane was a small 
triangular space, and beside it the carved doorway of a large house, 
its sills gay with geranium and oleander. 

“This is an old palace,” said Viola, as Eustace paused, “ the 
rooms are I daresay quite spacious and beautiful.” 

“We live next door,” said Eustace, grimly, “and in Rome we 
don’t run to houses. We have at most a piano and many of us 
only one room, Will you comein? There are a good many fleas 
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of course, but for Italy it is fairly clean. Anna comes and looks 
ufter us now and then.” 

Viola followed him up a long and broken staircase upon which 
sat companies of quarrelling children. 

At last, they entered a long low sitting-room with three 
windows and a door leading to an inner sleeping chamber. Roman 
fashion, the glass no less than the green shutters had been tight 
shut all day, and the ai: though cool, felt close to the English 
girl. For a moment she could see little except Ernest’s school 
books flung in confusion on the floor. 

“Yes, it is spacious,” said Viola, with a nervous laugh, feeling 
her way to the window. 

“Tt’s disgusting,” said Eustace, shortly. He burst the shutters 
open, and let in the hot streams of evening sunlight, revealing 
the few possessions, cracks in wall and ceiling, holes in the floor. 
However, the view was far-reaching, and of interest; the domes 
and towers of Rome, the rich green of gardens, the distant hills, 
the swifts in the sunlit air. 

Viola saw a work-basket on the cane sofa and a pair of socks in 
process of darning; also a woman’s hat, battered and somewhat 
tawdry. Eustace lifted these things and pushed his cousin gently 
to the seat. Partly from emotion, partly from mere physical 
weakness—affected by the sudden change from the heat into the 
shadow—he was very pale. When he touched Viola with his 
hand, she was startled to feel how cold and damp it was. 

“ Kustace, sit down and rest. You look as if you were going to 
faint. I never saw you like that in England. I don’t believe 
Rome suits you a bit.” 

“No,” he answered, leaning against the window-frame and 
shivering, “it’s a beastly air really. All blue and gold and 
clear, but full of exhalations from ancient drains and unburied 
corpses. It’s one hugé old cemetery, you know, and we walk over 
bones and blood at every step. Rome is eternal, but she lives on 
asaleper. The old pope is a spectre, and his court gibbering 
idiots in a dance of death— worse than death, corruption. As for 
your bran-new monarchy and your Via Nazionale, and Via Venti 
Settembre and Piazza Vittorio and Piazza Cavour—that’s all 
pouring of new wine into old bottles which ends in explosion.” 

“Eustace!” implored Viola, “never mind the kings and the 
popes! Aren’t you going to sit down and let us talk quietly and 
plainly, so that we may really understand each other and— 
and——” 

“Tt is a little hard to begin, Viola. Be patient with me.” 
He seated himself by the table burying his face in his hands, 
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and Viola waited. Fear was invading her soul; she seemed to be 
watching the slow but steady rising out of the waters of passion 
of some gigantic barrier which was to keep them apart. 

“Perhaps,” she burst forth at last, “it is Anna, not me, to whom 
you should be speaking plainly! Oh Eustace, you are not changed 
to me—I see it in your face! IfI were not sure of that, do you 
think I should be here talking to you? We may have done 
wrong to love each other! perhapsso! perhapsso! But oh, there 
are some things which are irrevocable, and we can only confess 
them and pray for forgiveness!” 

“And turn them to our own profit?” said Eustace, bitterly. 
“Yes, you are right. There are some things irrevocable; Viola, 
what you and I have done is not among them.” 

“Ts it not? Is it not? But if we break our hearts, 
Eustace?” 

“Not yours, Viola! You must, you shall get over this, and be 
happy again as you were meant to be. For myself—my heart 
was broken long ago; and by my own fault.” He paused, his 
face still hidden. ‘Iknow I have behaved abominably to you, 
Viola. Ihave no right to ask your forgiveness. There doesn’t 
seem much use in saying I am sorry. How can I be sorry? 
when you kissed me, and your kiss was heaven—the heaven I 
have missed,” 

Viola, sick at heart, left her chair and stood behind him her 
hands on his shoulders, 

“Eustace! I don’t think you owght to marry her! It can’t be 
right to marry one woman when you love another. What can 
she be made of to let you do it?” 

Without looking up he took her hands and fondled and pressed 
them silently; then motioned her to her chair again. Viola 
hesitated; then reseated herself, her heart beating to suffocation. 

He sighed; then raised his head and spoke in a different tone. 

“Instead of bringing you here I should rather have taken you 
to the garden of the Villa Medici—to those solemn ilex trees, 
But one can’t get in at this time of year. It is shut.” 

“The Villa Medici?” echoed Viola, bewildered, almost hurt by 
this change of subject, “what has that to do with us? One can 
get in even if it is shut. I did it once.” 

“I know you did. Sodid I. Viola, it was then, it was there, 
I saw you first.” 

“Eustace! Oh yes, you promised to tell me about it! Then? 
I was a child then!” 

“You were not much more. But you were wrapt in the glory 
of the love which was coming to us. Dio mio! yes; I saw Love's 
2u2 
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wings; but I was so lost in ignorance, I did not recognize them, 
I thought you an angel come on a message to the lost.” 

“T did not see you, Eustace. It was very dark. We had 
strayed in, Aunt Meggie and I, just because it was so strange to 
see the gate left open. There is a statue there she is fond of. I 
don’t remember seeing any one there. What were you doing?” 

“T had wandered in like you, because the gate was open.” He 
paused, then with great effort continued—“I was mad with great 
misery, Viola. I was thinking of destroying myself. How can I 
make you understand what I was then? It was after my father 
had been taken to the prison, where he died ; I was ripening for 
prison myself. I thought myself going by the shortest road to 
perdition. I was doing so. I had committed-——” 

The earth seemed to open under Viola’s feet. The vague fear 
which had been oppressing her was taking shape. She started 
from her seat, her hands clenched, her eyes wild and incredulous. 

“Eustace! no—not that!—I cannot—I will not believe it!” 
she began, but he continued without heeding her, and without 

ause. 

. “T had committed a crime. WhatIam saying is true, Viola! 
It was because my grandfather learned something about it that at 
the last he cast me off. The news killed him. He had tried so 
hard to believe in me! When he learned that, he thought I was 
lost, like my father. Viola! I never meant you toknow! Yon 
had trusted me and loved me. It was heaven to be trusted; it 
was heaven to be loved, by you! For the first time, at home, 
there, with you—I felt I was worth something, that I could grow 
into something worth having. I was obliged to tell the old man; 
there seemed no need to tell you. Well, you know now.” 

“Oh Eustace, you are killing me! Indeed, indeed, Eustace, I 
don’t understand!: What do you mean? What do you mean? 
Oh I can’t believe it! What had you done?” 

“Thad taken money. Alargesum. From that man, Trelawney 
Higgins. Ask him, he can tell you about it. My father had 
business with him at that time. He dragged me intoit. No,I 
won't say that. Viola, I don’t want to shove the blame on to 
anyone but myself. The details don’t matter. Enough that I 
took the money—and spent it too! buying myself a commission 
in the devil’s army! It wasn’t the beginning. I had been 
dropping lower and lower, dropping into the hateful trade, 
dabbling with dishonesty, not even my father knew how much. 
I had no work, I didn’t want to work. I cared only for books, 
and no work but crime offered itself to the son of the criminal. 
When I found myself left penniless with the child on my hands— 
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well, it was like the door of the villa garden; everything was 
dark and I had nowhere to go and I walked in. I tell you it was 
all of » piece with what had gone before! When one is walking 
down hill, presently one begins to run, and in the end one jumps 
over a precipice.” 

“Eustace, why—why have you told me!” mourned Viola, 
wringing her hands. ‘Oh, it is the end of everything! You 
know what—what grandfather felt about it. What he taught me 
to feel—we thought you so different. You were different——” 
She stopped. It was useless; she could not keep it up. 

“ Eustace—dearest Eustace,” she cried, flinging herself on her 
knees by his side, “I am glad you have told me! You are quite 
different now? I don’t feel as grandfather did. I don’t!—I 
never did. Eustace, I love you more than he did! Yes, 1 am 
glad you have told me! Now it belongs to us both, but we will 
put it away and never even think of it again. It doesn’t make us 
love each other less. Indeed—indeed—I shall love you more—a 
great deal more, Eustace, not less!” 

“Did you speak like that to Aunt Margaret, Viola?” 

“To Aunt Margaret? Ah yes! she told me terrible things! 
Eustace, do you think I care for Aunt Margaret as I care for you? 
I belong to you. Nothing could make any difference. Don't 
turn me away because of this, Oh Eustace, how you must have 
suffered! I have known it, I knew you had had some great 
suffering. Now we will bear it together.” 

“Oh Viola—I know! With you—I should be in heaven! 
Don’t tempt me! Dearest—ever dearest, there is only one wrong 
to which you would ever tempt me! Help me, my darling, my 
darling, help me to turn my back upon that! Viola, listen. If 
I am changed, brought back from the mouth of hell—if I have 
to-day any self-respect, any right to hold up my head as, at least 
now, an honest man—do you know to whom I owe it? Not to 
you, my own Viola! We were separated by great gulfs and as 
you say you were a child. I owe everything—to Anna Breien!” 

“ Anna!” 

“Viola, I cannot tell you what she did for me! When I was 
in the lowest depth she came down to me there—there, Viola !— 
and showed me the way up again to the light. She forced me 
to confess what I had done. She robbed herself of her every 
penny to pay back what I had stolen. I was ill for a long time, 
and she not only nursed me back to life—many women would 
have done that—but she supported me and the boy till I was 
able to work myself. I tell you I had never worked—work was 
odious to me; but she made me work, and kept me at it till it 
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had become a habit and endurable. She has herself never ceased 
slaving, morning, noon and night for me—that together we 
might pay our way and be decent people;—man and wife the 
moment we have means for it. You see these bare rooms, Viola; 
well, Anna does not live here now; but at first for a long time 
she knew I was not to be trusted in mind or body, and she lived 
here for months as my sister. Of course, no one believed she was 
my sister, and though she was the most innocent woman in the 
world, her reputation never recovered it. Her relations in 
Norway—her brother is a doctor, all of them respectable, well- 
bred people—have cast her off. She was a student of music, 
getting on well, with fair prospects, friends, sufficient means, 
everything she wanted. She lost all for my sake. She became 
a sort of comic singer or actress, not a lofty sort, one of thea 
unheard of rank and file of a profession in which only the great 
are thought well of. Her life has coarsened and roughened her, 
and it jars upon me horribly—most horribly, Viola, when I think 
of you—but it was undertaken for my sake, and it has never been 
anything but honest, respectable, clean. You saw her one night 
when she was the victim of an accident, which you could never 
by any chance have been exposed to. It was the first time. I 
do not think it would ever occur again; it will be my business to 
see it does not. But, Viola, even supposing it should occur again, 
what should I be to despise and abandon her, when she came 
down to me, a saviour of the lost, to me in my blacker guilt, 
soiling herself in the desperate attempt to clean me? I couldn't 
give her up, Viola! I couldn’t! things have gone too deep with 
us. It is she who is the reality in my life—you only the 
beautiful dream. I have awaked from the dream. I have gone 
back to reality—to Anna.” 

Viola had moved away a little when he had begun to speak of 
Anna. She was standing by the window, her fingers mechanically 
twisting the blind cord, her slight figure swaying a little. When 
he ceased, she was long silent, gazing at him with mournful ey«s, 
still half uncomprehending. At last she said, slowly, steadying 
her voice with an effort :— 

“ Does Anna love you, Eustace, as—as I do?” 

“Probably not, Viola,’ he answered ; “she has seen me in a 
state which God knows does not conduce to love. But she does 
love me. Yes, and with unshaken faithfulness.” 

“‘But—oh Eustace! if you do not love her?” 

“Ah Viola! answer that question yourself! Say what you 
think; and what I think; for it is impossible that we do not 
think the same!” 
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Viola turned away, leaning her forehead against the glass; for 
long she could not speak. She was repeating his words to her- 
self, trying to realize their full import. She knew that the end 
had come, the moment in which the door which she had reopened 
must be closed again, by herself. 

“You think,” she said, at last, very low, “that if you do not 
love her, Eustace, it is a fault, a real wickedness, a thing to be 
struggled against, which she must never know. She doesn’t 
know, does she?” 

“No, she doesn’t know. We must not tell her,” said Eustace, 
joining Viola at the window, taking her hand and pressing it to 
his beating forehead. ‘ You see, my darling; you see!” 

Viola leaned against him for a moment and he touched his lips 
to her hair. 

“ But, Eustace, will you be able to do it?” she whispered. 

“T don’t know, Viola. How can one tell? I may die in the 
attempt,—but it is better than not making it.” 

Again there was a short silence, their eyes meeting, their 
hands clasped. They were both quite quiet and restrained now. 

“T think, Eustace,” she said, gravely, “I think you will bo 
able to do everything which is brave and right. I am sure 
of it.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tuey started asunder, for footsteps tired and heavy were heard 
on the stair, and a voice said in accents somewhat grotesque, 

“Tf you are there, my dear boy, for the love of heaven open 
the door. My two hands are very, very full!” 

And Anna came in; a weary woman, who had been tramping 
the city all the afternoon in the thunder, and the sun, yet had a 
certain innocent mirth in her eyes, for she carried great store of 
peaches and green figs that she might make a little feast cele- 
brating Eustace’s return to work and the Vicolo Scanderbeg. 

“Anna, this is my cousin, Viola, whom you have heard me 
speak of.” 

Rather bewildered Anna set down her fruit and turned to the 
beautiful young lady in the black muslin. 

Viola made a great effort. 

“T—I have come to Rome with my aunt, who is to-morrow 
going to be married to Mr. Higgins. I met Eustace by chance— 
my dog searched him out, this black poodle who was very fond of 
him. Eustace has brought me here—to show me where he and 
little Ernest live, and to—to introduce me to you. I have heard 
so much of you—Anna,” 
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Her voice broke and she burst into tears. Eustace standing 
there so quiet and so calm, would be vexed with her! Impetuously 
she threw her arms round Anna and kissed her. 

“You must forgive me. I have only just lost my dear old 
grandfather, and Eustace and I have been talking—of him. You 
know what it is to lose—for ever—someone whom one loves very 
much !” 

“Oh yes!” said Anna, “I remember very well when my grand- 
father died. I was only ten, but I cried the whole day. He had 
been very good-hearted to me and I used to become candy every 
time I went to see him. But children soon forget. It is much 
worse to lose anyone at your years.” 

“T am very glad to see you,” Viola persevered: ‘“ Eustace 
and I made great friends over there at home, and I hope 
you will be friends with me too and he will bring you to 
stay with us.” 

Anna gave an involuntary sigh. This young girl who could 
weep about a grandfather did not know the real troubles of life! 
But she answered, 

“T thank you very, very much,—Miss.” 

It seemed to Viola that these ten minutes were interminable, 
as if she were saying false things, satisfying neither to Eustace 
nor to herself. At last she made her exit; and he accompanied 
her down the long stair in silence. 

At the entrance door they turned and looked at each other. 
Viola’s eyes were again suffused, but Eustace was quite calm and 
deadly pale. 

“Ts it good-bye, Eustace?” 

“Tt is good-bye, For ever probably.” 

“Don’t say that, please, Eustace.” 

“Probably for ever. I wish you had never seen me, Viola!” 

“But I don’t wish that. There will be nothing to regret, if——” 

“If what, Viola?” 

“If we are—both of us—better for it—not. worse.” 

“You will be better. For me—well I am not good for much. 
Only I couldn’t bea monster to desert Anna,” he said, incoherently, 
turning away. 

She was left alone; for a moment she lingered listening to his 
step. Then she also turned away, closing the door herself. 


Mr. Petulengro had followed down the stair; he went out after 
Viola, but slowly. At the end of the lane he stopped and whined, 
his tail between his legs, a miserable poodle. Then he turned 
round and crept back up the Vicolo Scanderbeg, slinking along by 
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the walls of the houses, trying to make himself invisible. When 
he found his mistress was not following, he ran. 

Viola, however, had seen him. She smiled sadly through her 
tears, 

At the door of the house in the Via Babuino, she encountered 
Madame de Cherbuliez. 

“My love,” said that lady, with great asperity, “you will be so 
kind as never to do this again. Under no circumstances is it 
decorous for a jeune fille bien elevée to walk alone in the streets of 
Rome.” 

Viola drew herself up with full consciousaess that she was an 
heiress and that this woman was her servant. 

“TI shall jadge fur myself,” she replied quietly, “‘ what are the 
circumstances under which I choose to walk alone, in Rome or in 
any other place,” 


PART IX. 
THE SACRIFICE. 


Cuarter I, 


Eustace got through the evening somehow. Anna sat with him 
for two hours, resting and finishing her darning. 

“ Your cousin is very pretty,” she said, “I remember you said 
she was pretty. And she is very rich now. It does seem hard 
that he gave her all the money! Didn’t she offer you any, 
Eustace ?” 

“Why, good heavens! you don’t suppose I could accept it?” 
cried Eustace. 

“T don’t see why not, if she offered it. If I were she——’ 

“ Well, you’re not, so that’s enough about it.” 

“She seemed to think we were going to marry at once. I 
suppose it doesn’t occur to her that people can’t marry without 
money! I suppose she’s going to be married herself.” 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“She said we. She said, ‘I want you to stay with us,’” 

“Oh! she forgot she had no one left.” 

“Ah! poor girl! That sounds sad and lonely for her! No 
one seems really happy in this world. You and I, my Eustace, 
are better off than some. It is only money we want.” She 
laughed wistfully. “Well, if I were rich, I'd always wear a silk 
frock; though I must say she managed to look very nice in thut 
linen muslin. She must be a very sweet girl to cry like that for 
her dead grandfather. And it was pretty of her to kiss me. 
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Eustace, however did you manage not to fall in love with a girl 
like that, when you were all that while staying in the house with 
her ?” 

“ Well, I was engaged to you, wasn’t I?” 

“ But I hope you didn’t ever feel as if you were sorry for that? 
And she an heiress and with that grand house, and such a pretty, 
nice girl!” 

Eustace was silent. Then he saw Anna’s face; she had little 
power of disguising her emotions and her look now was anxious, 
almost alarmed—the look of the loving woman who for the first 
time has a suspicion that her lover may be thinking her a burden. 

He came over, laying his hands on hers. 

“If Viola were offered to me twenty times, I would choose you 
Anna,” he said gravely. 

She laughed with something of a sob and kissed his wrist. 

“Thank you, my dearest one, oh thank you!” said poor Anna. 

That evening the house became too strait for Eustace and after 
Anna had left him he went out. The poodle followed, slinking 
along, still trying to be invisible. Eustace walked on and on, 
weary but restless, not caring whither. 

In this town the spirit in the feet is apt to go south, obeying 
the persistent call of the older Rome. The wanderers passed the 
Trevi fountain, where Mr. Petulengro forgot his shamefacedness 
and searched for a stick to be thrown into what he imagined the 
sea; then the Forum of Trajan, which is least dreary in summer, 
for then oleanders bloom among the neglected ruins, and poppies, 
and acanthus. Becoming entangled in the reconstructions for 
the Victor Emanuel monument—irritating to one whose sym- 
pathies went out blindly towards the defeated party—Eustace 
struck to the right, perhaps with an effort to go North again. 
At the Via delle Botteghe Oscure he turned again, knowing all 
the lanes from long familiarity, but not consciously guiding 
himself. At the Portico d’Ottavia his pace quickened. This was 
the part of the town which he liked. -He never could pass 
unmoved by the theatre of Marcellus. Years ago when he was a 
child and his father still the god of his idolatry, walking with him 
one evening hand in hand—it was their first visit to Rome—they 
had come unexpectedly on the solemn walls still incorporated into 
the life of to-day, and Adolphus had exclaimed “1 like that! that 
looks as if it had been there for ever!” The son never passed 
without remembering the remark. Then came the Piazza 
Montanara where the country folk were still lingering ; St. Maria 
in Cosmedin where Ernest had made acquaintance with Padre 
Vincenzo. Now the wanderer was walking under the tree-decked 
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walls of the Aventine, beside the river. It was full for the time of 
year and flowed noiselessly and fast ; far-off lamps were reflected 
in it, and the dark forms of the few boats which come up this far, 
and are never seen moving or doing anything. He had reached 
a somewhat desolate region following the tram line and passing 
under a single arch of old brickwork, above which was the steep- 
ness of the cliff. Here he paused, wakened to semi-attention 
and wishing he had taken the higher road, the Via de S* Prisca 
instead of this stupid Marmorata which smelt of the new-made 
monarchy. Presently he deviated to stand by the fragment of 
old wall near S* Saba; he liked looking at it, just as a few minutes 
later he liked the Pyramid, the grey walls, and dark pines and 
cypresses, which keep guard over the graves of the English poets. 

On and on; it was nightfall and he felt the chill from the 
Campagna; presently he would be beyond the city altogether, 
and the citizens who come out pleasuring by electricity. There 
were still people about near §. Paolo; holiday folk making 
for the little ¢rattorie, or returning from the favourite Tre 
Fontane. 

At the fork, Eustace kept to the right along the lonely Ostia 
road. This is the loneliest road of the lonely country, and it leads 
to the loneliest town—not seventeen miles from the capital, but 
where people still live in huts and wear elf locks falling round 
gentle savage faces, such as belonged to the Sabines of old in the 
days ere Rome was great. He came to the Tiber again with its 
swift silent waters; and here, on a bank overgrown with thistles, 
marigolds and poppies, behind him a clump of low trees and a 
plantation of canes among which fireflies were dancing like uneasy 
spirits, he threw himself on the ground and sank into the turmoil 
of unhappy thought. His own words to Viola were ringing in 
his ears with the terrible insistence of truth: “Good-bye for 
evermore.” 

Yes, for evermore. She was gone. He had sent her away 
and she would not return. For weeks he had known this would 
have to be. It was the goal to which his steps had advanced 
almost in spite of himself; now he had arrived ; just as to-night 
walking on and on, occasionally turning up a side street, but never 
going back, he had reached the lonely road beyond the walls, the 
— sandbank beside the Tiber, where he could sit down and 
think, 

Yes, for weeks he had known that Viola was not for him, that 
he would leave her, that if she called him he would not come, if 
she came to him he would send her away. And vaguely, 
thinking of it as little as possible, he had known too that he 
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would tell her the whole truth about himself; not only because 
to do so was the surest way to explain and enforce his decision, 
but because he could no longer endure the attitude of deceit 
towards the woman he loved. 

Well, he had done it now; there was all the difference between 
imagination and reality. Asa mother may imagine and forecast 
what it would be to see her infant die, bat knows not the real 
pain till the child is in his coffin—so Eustace had stood at the 
death-bed of his hope, and mourning over its new-made grave he 
kuew for the first time the greatness of his loss. 

Horrible fear assailed him when he thought of the unending 
regret, the uncongenial life, the unloved companionship to which 
he was doomed. He recognized in himself the same character 
that he saw in his Aunt Margaret; the character of the weak 
person, (far weaker than Aunt Margaret) who will persevere for a 
long time, (perhaps only for a short time) on an uphill path; 
then in a fit of despair (perhaps only a fit of impatience) will 
turn round and run—positively ran—the other way ; violently, 
down a steep place into the sea. He had done it once and been 
recovered by a miracle. He would do it again. Great God! he 
knew himself; he would do it again! Son of a criminal, doomed 
from before his birth—like the man with phthisis in his blood 
who can keep well only in an uncontaminated air. 

Eustace shuddered ; he had done it once, he would do it again ; 
the more easily that it was the second time. He was like his 
father, the outcast, the criminal, The steep place into the sea! 
already he felt the grass, the stones, beneath his feet, the waves. 
Better to end it all at once, give up the struggle which was too 
great for him; end his love and his remorse, his failure and 
despair, before they had become disgrace. 

He rose and wandered to the river's edge. Swollen by thunder 
rains, Tiber was full-flowing and strong. The yellow waves ran 
past him, big with the wreckage of centuries, rushing out into 
the desert away from the knowledge and the aid of men; telling 
no tales ; ready to engulf one human life without a thought, who 
had swallowed armies and cities and the thousand heroes in the 
long tale of Rome. He could do it now! It would be easy to 
fall into the river here, climbing over that crumbly bank with its 
tangle of wormwood and thistles. It would be thought an 
accident, if it were thought about at all. He could not swim, and 
would drown quickly; his body would be washed out to sea, 
defaced, lost. He closed his eyes and tried to fancy what Viola 
would think; how Anna would search and mourn. 

He could not think; he could not care, Nothing mattered 
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except to escape from a wilderness of misery across which Jay the 
black shadow of coming crime. 

Whether it were moral or physical courage which he lacked, or 
whether it were his good angel restraining him, Eustace did not 
take the fatal leap. He suddenly encountered the poodle’s 
watching eyes; Mr. Petulengro, lying with his head on his 
forepaws, snapping now and then at a firefly, not obtrusive, 
getting up and following when his master moved, lying down 
when he stopped, patient because at the command of his god! 
Eustace had scarcely noticed the animal till now when his eyes 
suddenly fell on him. He started, for the shaveling was a 
strange looking beast, so black and so fantastic, his eyes so deeply 
intelligent, his top knot crowned by a firefly which had entangled 
itself in his curls. 

The incident was trivial ; if it did not seriously divert Eustace 
from his purpose, it delayed him. He sat down on the broken 
wall, Jasper put his paws on his master’s knees and licked his 
face. Eustace stroked his poor worshipper with a sad smile; and 
there rose up before him a vision of that dear home with the 
English trees and the English grass, the spring-time cawing of 
rooks, the lowing of cows; and Viola’s sweet, sweet voice which 
he must hear no more. 

He was still on the wall, stroking the dog, when a couple of 
priests passed down the road, one old, one young, relations and 
affectionate though one was lowly and obscure, the other already 
a power in the Papal Court. The old one was speaking 
pleadingly. 

“ Amico mio, I know; yet even the father was not wholly bad, 
and the child is worth the saving.” 

“Chut!” said the younger, indicating with his head the figure 
by the river’s edge. 

They passed on, but the younger man hesitated and looked 
back. He had that rare power of divining thoughts which is the 
surest harbinger of power. 

Presently he returned and spoke to Eustace. 

“Il Signor Stevens, si? Signore, can you perhaps tell us at what 
hour the last tram leaves S. Paolo?” 

“T think at eleven,” answered Eustace, 

“So soon? Allora camiamo. It is necessary that we stretch 
our legs, is it not ?” 

Eustace bowed and drew back; but presently calling the dog, 
he followed the priests to the city. 
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Cuapter II. 


Taree weeks later, Viola was in Naples bidding Mr. and Mrs. 
Trelawney Higgins goodbye before their departure for Chicago, 
“ My darling, you don’t mean to say she is not with you?” 

“T couldn’t help it, Aunt Meggie. I really couldn’t help it, 
She was to mean unbearable woman. We should have quarrelled; 
and you know, I don’t want to get into the way of quarrelling. 
I paid her all the money she asked for and I just sent her away. 
She did not mind going, I think she really disliked me very 
much. And”—Viola smiled—‘ there was a Russian nobleman 
in Geneva whom she was anxious to meet.” 

“ You were right, Viola. She was not the sort of woman to be 
with you. I must write to Mrs. Bevan and explain that we did 
not find Madame de Cherbuliez answer her description.” 

“ Because of the Russian nobleman? I felt a sort of sympathy 
there. Perhaps she had something very important to say to 
him.” 

“ Viola, have you seen Eustace?” 

“ Aunt Margaret, I saw him the first evening.” 

“The first evening? I never guessed it! Well, my darling ? 
well 7” 

Viola propped her chin on her hand, her eyes far away 
watching the cloud over Vesuvius. It was six o'clock, the 
windows only just opened; Viola was an Italian by this time and 
able to endure the midday gloom. 

“ Eustace is going to marry Anna Breien,” she said, “and I 
intend to send them a wedding present.” 

Mrs. Higgins was silent for a few minutes. 

“Then, Viola, he has treated both you and Miss Breien badly, 
and you are well quit of him.” 

“He explained everything to me. He is right to marry her. 
I can’t exactly tell you.” 

“Oh, I can make guesses. You put yourself in an awkward 
position, my dear, requiring explanations. Well, you will be 
older next time.” 

“T don’t follow you, auntie dear. I am not dofending Eustace. 
He certainly has not been quite faithful to her. But, Aunt 
Meggie, sometimes one loves people all the better when they 
have made mistakes.” 

She left her seat and knelt before her aunt, her arms round her. 
‘“ One’s lovers, Viola; not one’s aunts.” 
“ Yes, one’s aunts. One doesn’t only love lovers, Aunt Meggie,” 
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said Viola, refusing to be put away. “If in my first surprise, in 
my great ignorance, Auntie, I said things I did not mean, you 
must forgive me. Since then I have been through great sorrow ; 
and I found that I wanted my auntie all the more that she had 
been through great sorrow herself.” 

“Through greater sorrow. You, Viola, will never have more 
than the burden of other people’s sins. It is heavy enough; but 
listen ! one’s own sins make one harsh and bitter and deceitful ; 
the sins of those we love make us endlessly helpful and tender. 
I mean those of us with sweet strong natures like yours, Viola; 
or like his,” she added, pointing to her husband who was writing 
on the terrace. 

Viola said nothing; she could only think this worship of Mr 
Higgins an aberration. 

“ As for Eustace,” her aunt continued, “it is all over, you say ? 
I am deeply sorry, Viola. I think you might have helped him. 
As it is, I am afraid—I am very much afraid. He is too like 
other members of his family. Well! you are saved for more 
cheerful tasks than propping up a lame husband.” 

“Oh Auntie, don’t speak of Eustace so! I can’t bear it!” 

“That woman will drag him down. I daresay she isn’t a bad 
woman, but Eustace is not made for that sort of life. He will go 
under, like his father. No; more like your father, Viola; for he 
is not aggressive like Adolphus. We have been meeting a young 
priest lately who knows Eustace. Every one who knows him 
thinks the same. I believe he thinks it himself.” 

“But J don’t think so!” said Viola, rising. “I have never 
seen him anything but brave and good. He told me other things 
of himself, but that did not alter what I had seen. I know that 
what he has now set himself to do is very hard, but I believe he 
will do it! He seemed to grow when he spoke of it. I can’t 
tell you the effect it made on me, Aunt Margaret. I felt that if 
I had learned he was less than I had thought, I was learning also 
that he is greater and better. I believe he will accomplish it, or 
—as he said himself, he will die in the attempt!” 

“Possibly. More people die in that attempt than the world 
knows of, some—the bolder ones—by their own hand, Dying is 
failure, isn’t it?” 

“T don’t know! Perhaps it is only that they are sent to an 
easier task elsewhere! Why, Auntie, do you say such sad things 
to me? I believe in Eustace, oh more than ever before, Aunt 
Margaret ; and you cannot take my faith away!” 

“Tt is because you believe in him, Viola, that you might have 
saved him,” said her aunt. 
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Viola went away, and Mrs. Higgins took up a book and 
pretended to read it. Matrimony had not aJtered her appearance, 
She still wore her strong boots, her unfashionable hair, her plain 
yet handsome dresses. A stranger would have thought her a 
dull apathetic woman. Not so her husband, who after a few 
minutes came and joined her. 

“Well, was it as bad as you expected ? ” he asked. 

“She was everything that was sweet and dear,” answered 
Mrs. Higgins. “I have perhaps been mistaken in thinking her 
unable to forgive. But I doubt she’d have thought of it had sho 
not found Eustace requiring forgiveness as well. She has more 
to forgive him, for he has treated her abominably. She seemed 
scarcely conscious of that part of it. 

“Then what exactly has occurred between them?” 

“She has asked him to marry her, and been refused.” 

“Certainly she must be desperately in love to forgive that!” 
said Mr. Higgins with a smile, After a thoughtful silence he 
continued: “You tell me seriously that Eustace has had the 
distinct chance and has not taken it? It’s not because of the 
fortune: I don’t think he’d be shy about accepting a fortune.” 

“He considers himself bound to Miss Breien ; for good reasons 
no doubt, though rather shocking to Viola.” 

“T didn’t think it was in him!” 

“Perhaps you are also mistaken in thinking him a fortune- 
hunter,” said Mrs. Higgins, dryly. 

“He is one of those men,” her husband remarked presently, 
“capable of occasionally doing a fine thing, but unable to live up 
to it. Also,” he added, “of occasionally committing a crime 
though unable to live up to that either.” 

“You are very hard upon Eustace!” said Mrs. Higgins, with 
a sigh. 

‘On the contrary,” smiled her husband, “I find myself growing 
fond of him. Often he reminds me of you.” 

“Viola would be salvation for him!” 

“Nay, my dear, what witchery is there in this wretched boy 
that you would sacrifice your niece to him without compunc- 
tion?” 

“T should not pity her! Toa woman, there is no luxury like 
self-sacrifice! ” 

“To change the subject, Margaret: we sha’n’t get off by this 
next steamer. I find we must run up to Rome for a couple of 
nights—will you mind ?” 

“Not at all. But instead of going to Rome, with your per- 
mission I will take Viola home. That French woman was & 
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fraud and the child has very sensibly got rid of her. But I can’t 
bave her straying about Italy by herself. What is your business 
in Rome? Could you spread it over a week, or follow me to 
England?” 

“That will probably be the best way. As for my business, I 
will tell you what it is when it has succeeded.” He smiled his 
pleasant smile and she did not press him. Unfortunately his 
business seldom appeared to her of overwhelming interest. 

After a few minutes, Mr. Higgins said suddenly, and with 
more warmth than he was aware of, 

“T think you have some mistaken idea in your head, Margaret. 
Let me explain to you, that Anna is as good a woman as Viola 
herself.” 

“T’m sorry I have hurt your feelings about Anna,” said Mrs. 
Higgins, dryly. 

“ Dear one,” he answered, “don’t say that kind of thing: it 
hurts us both. I had no arriere pensée in my words with regard 
to Anna or to anyone else.” 

Margaret, conscious of often, one might say generally, having 
an arriere pensée in her words, was shame-stricken and silent. 

He continued earnestly :— 

“Tt is natural you should imagine Anna has been your nephew's 
mistress. They laid themselves open to the suspicion. Moreover 
you have only seen Eustace parading as a gentleman and 
apparently above Anna in class. But I happen to have been 
intimately acquainted with the case, and I am pretty certain that 
from first to last their relations have been entirely innocent.” 

“Ts it of great consequence?” asked Mrs. Higgins, still with 
the arrigre pensée and writhing under the conviction that her 
husband respected Anna more than herself. “You talk of 
Eustace parading as a gentleman ; let me remind you that Viola's 
class is his natural one, not Miss Breien’s. If the facts are as 
you say, why does he consider himself bound to the woman? 
Viola is far more suitable to him.” 

“Very possibly,” assented Mr. Higgins, and dropped the 
subject. A little later, as he was going out he saw Viola in the 
office of the hotel talking to the manager. Milton stood behind 
her; his function in these Italian guest-houses not being very 
apparent, he had constituted himself into a sort of pompous 
bodyguard for his young lady. Phoebe, the maid, was also in 
attendance and a certain comicality in the group arrested Mr. 
Higgins’ attention. Viola, in her slow careful Italian, was 
interceding for a weeping little page boy who had been dismissed 
at a moment’s notice. 
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“Yes, Signore, I understand it will be a sacrifice for you. 
But, you see someone has to be sacrificed. The question is who? 
I ask you, Signore, should it be the weakest one?” 

Mr. Higgins passed on. 

“That's it,” he said to himself; “she has hit the nail on its 
head. ‘Someone has to be the sacrifice; the question is who?’ 
Not the weak one; that much is clear. But who? If you asked 
her, pretty Miss Viola would say,‘I! I will be the sacrifice!’ 
But there’s a fine old sarcastic rule in the Bible: ‘To him that 
hath shall be given: from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.’ We socialists think the maxim unfair, 
but when it comes to particular instances, it’s extraordinary how 
often one has to act upon it. Well—I go to rescue the 
weak one!” 


Cuaptet III, 


Mitton presently escorted his two ladies home. The absence of 
Mr. Petulengro was a perplexity to the butler, who was not 
so sharp as Phebe and had no guess at Eustace. Something 
dreadful must have happened to the dog. He must have been 
boiled into soup before Miss Viola’s very eyes: for since his 
disappearance she had never held up her head. Milton was 
afraid to ask questions; in this summer month, his young lady 
had grown ten years older. 

“Viola,” said Mrs. Higgins, when they had safely arrived 
at Sercombe Manor, “you had better let me invite Clive and 
his wife to spend a month with you. I can’t remain away from 
my husband after Saturday, and I can’t leave you alone, and I 
can’t find you a proper chaperon in less than a fortnight. I have 
no great opinion of Louisa Sercombe, and I strongly advise you to 
choose your chaperon yourself. But you must let Louisa have 
the credit of it, and for appearance sake you must give her the 
position of your guardian.” 

Viola did not answer for a moment; and Mrs. Higgins was 
struck like Milton with the fact that she was growing older. 

“ Auntie Meg,” said the heiress, “listen, please to me. I don’t 
intend to have any guardian. I don’t intend to have any 
chaperon! The law declares me of age, and I will take advantage 
of my legal rights. There! isn’t that a fine phrase! I copied 
it from Victor Emmanuel’s first speech. People praised him for 
asserting his rights; let them praise me!” 

“The King of Italy is older than you, Viola.” 

“ But I am taller!” said Viola, the beauty. 
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“And he was already married. It is all a question of marriage. 
No girl can get properly married without a chaperon.” 

“T have thought it over, Aunt Meggie, and now I understand 
thoroughly. Women marry for love, or else they marry to 
improve their position. Marriage would not improve my position, 
so if I marry I must marry for love. And, Aunt Margaret, if I 
marry for love, no chaperon nor anyone else will be able to 
interfere, either to hinder or to help.” 

“Oh, you talk like that because you are a child. It is only 
children who think they know all about a thing and that they 
will never change their minds. I daresay before two years are 
out you will be very anxious for a husband, and if you don’t get 
one in the orthodox way, you won’t get a proper one. I am 
sorry, Viola, if I speak rather baldly. You see I have only till 
Saturday and no time for circumlocution.” 

Viola kissed her aunt’s fingers. “ Till Saturday! five days! 
It is all for the best, Auntie Meg. I love you very much! I 
really think since my eyes have been opened to the world in 
general I love you better than ever before. But somehow—I 
don’t know why—you will never have the slightest control over 
me again! It shocks me dreadfully that it is so. I am afraid 
riches must already be turning my brain: but there is the fact, 
the horrid fact; and we must both make the best of it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Higgins, “there is the fact. I recognized it 
before you did. My dear, it isn’t your fault; it is mine. We 
are much better separate. But oh Viola! Viola! if anything 
were to happen to you, I should never forgive myself! Never!” 

They parted, and Viola maintained her brave smile to the last, 
and sent her aunt back to the husband and the new life she had 
imposed upon herself, in as good cheer as the case permitted. 

She came home alone from the farewell at the station, and sat 
down in her vast drawing-room to think. 

She had no need for the elaborate calculations of ways and 
means which oppress most women suddenly left alone in the 
world. She had more, much more money than she needed. Well, 
she would not be parsimonious like grandfather; but would 
repair and renew, buy a piano for her boudoir, horses less sedate 
than Aunt Margaret’s. When she was older she would entertain ; 
perhaps she would build that church the old man had so often 
spoken of. She would alter the rooms a little; take a whole suite 
of apartments for her very self: one of them that big room with 
the oriel windows which Eustace had liked so much. 

Her thoughts went off into a siding. Ah! that big room and 
Eustace writing at the table, Mr. Petulengro’s eyes fixed on him, 
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the air blowing in from scented grass-lands, before him on the 
table the flowers she had gathered. She remembered the room 
he was in now and shuddered. Eustace was not a person to view 
his surroundings with indifference. He had been happy and at 
his ease in Sercombe Manor. Now he was in that bare, that un- 
swept, ugly room, and Viola knew that each time he looked round 
his teeth were set on edge. She felt a motion of exasperation. 
Material comfort is so trivial that it seems hard for poor souls 
passing through fires of affliction to be persecuted in little things 
as well. She understood, she appreciated that Eustace must 
marry the woman he did not love; but why—why might he not 
sit in a pleasant room, and work at a labour he liked? 

She put her hands before her face and tried to think seriously 
of Eustace, no longer veiled in the mists of illusion but as he was 
by his own confession. It would not do. That Eustace of his 
own confession was not the Eustace she knew, and had no more 
substance than a phantom. It was for her to see him as he was, 
not as he had been. When black has become white is it not the 
height of illusion, nay stupid blasphemous folly still to pretend 
it is black ?—as though one should reject the soaring butterfly 
as a crawling thing. 

To see things as they are! Viola was a lover of truth and 
that had long been her prayer. In the first shock the answer 
had seemed to break her heart, had destroyed the pleasant false 
images she had formed of her dear aunt, of her dearer lover. But 
neither in the first shock had she seen those dear ones in the 
true light. Now it had dawned, and they were for ever illumin- 
ated ; persons who had sinned and suffered in a world to which 
she had no entry, who had come into her world already purified ; 
of no right to be judged by her. What she had said to him 
instinctively and at once, remained her solemn conclusion after 
due reflection and sorrowing thought. It was not his sad past 
which stood between them. He was lost to her, but not 
rejected. 

And then she questioned of herself whether like that other woman 
she could have loved him through the bad times too; if she had 
been with him in that evil world, if the former Eustace had been 
real to her no less than the present one? There was horror of 
darkness in the question and Viola could not face it. She had 
lived so long with her grandfather, had learned so perfectly 
the lesson that the sinner is to be cut off! She did not feel 
certain she would have been able to play Anna’s part. But 
humbly and wistfully she added to this confession, that if the part 
were demanded of her she believed she could play it now. 
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Her reverie was interrupted by the call to dinner. After 
a short hesitation she gathered herself together with the stateli- 
ness demanded of the family traditions, She had never dined 
alone; but now she took her place at the table covered with 
plate, groaning under an endless succession of dishes she did not 
need, watched by solemn and exacting servants. The room was 
full of ghosts. The old man in his invalid chair; Aunt Margaret 
self-possessed and calm, Eustace happy and at his ease, her own 
girlish self, unimportant, unimposing, just dear to the others, and 
—as she now knew—the only one of the group not racked 
by passion, tortured by anxiety, cankered by regret. Now she 
was alone—not a year older, but already wearing a mask to 
conceal regret, anxiety, passion within, 

She ate with due ceremony and without a word. When sie 
was alone at the hour that Mr. Petulengro used to perform nis 
tricks for the purchase of a favourite sweetmeat, the young girl’s 
eyes filled, and a sob rose in her throat for very loneliness. 


(To te continned.) 








Kit Smart. 


“The man was sound 
And sane at starting: all at once the ground 
Gave way beneath his step, a certain smoke 
Curled up and caught him, or perhaps down broke 
A fireball, wrapping flesh and spirit both 
In conflagration. Then... off fell 
The flame-robe, and the untransfigured man 
Resumed sobriety.” 


So Browning: and before all those whose lot it has been to read 
Smart’s poems lies the same enigma—of the man who achieved 
but once. Not at the beginning, in the confidence of youth, nor at 
the end with the wisdom of age, but in middle life, disappointed, 
poor, and mad, Smart reached the one oasis in his desert of prose, 
or, as Browning has it, the glorious chapel set in the midst of 
mediocrity. Yet, for all that, he was a person of importance in 
his day, whether for his intimates to whom he was little Kit, or 
to mere outsiders who called him in stately eighteenth-century 
fashion the learned and ingenious Mr. Smart. 

Born in 1722 at Shipbourne in Kent, educated at Maidstone 
and at Durham, he passed in his eighteenth year to Pembroke 
Hall (now College), Cambridge. There he made many friends, 
some at least of whom proved themselves not merely for fine 
weather. Gray, the poet, William Mason, and Stonhewer, are but 
a few of those to whom Smart came to owe countless kindnesses. 
In 1745 he was elected Fellow of his college, and a few months 
later appointed Prelector in Philosophy and Keeper of the 
Common Chest—offices to which the chair of Rhetoric was added 
in the following year. 

Then came a time of barrenness when no mention appears of 
his appointment to any college office, and Gray’s letter to 
Wharton (cire. January 1747) gives too clear an enlightenment as 
to the reason. Debts, and for théir chief cause, drink and 
reckless generosity—those two banes of his life—were already 
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besetting Smart. Debauched in the full sense of the term he 
was not, though that charge also has been brought against him. 
His was, rather, one of those strange characters which are at once 
religious and uncontrolled. Where his feelings led him he would 
go, were it to prayer or to tavern, and thus it was that the religion 
in which he really believed had so slight a restraining influence 
upon his life. His best work, even of that which falls far below 
the ‘Song to David,’ has religion for its subject; his madness was 
religious mania: men deemed him “most religious when most 
mad.” 

Irritated as both Gray and Mason were by his shiftless, reckless 
ways, and by continued unavailing efforts to draw him from the 
slough into which he sank, there seems to have been something 
about him which compelled them to go on. “Not that I nor any 
other man pity him,” wrote Gray, justly incensed by Smart's 
hopeless irregularities, and doing his best meanwhile to rescue 
him from their inevitable cousequences—compounding with 
creditors, estimating income and expenditure, persuading Wharton 
to beg for the continuance of the Duke of Cleveland’s annual 
allowance of £40. In spite of somewhat testy language, Smart 
had no truer friend now and for mapy years than Gray, who 
records thus bluntly, “not that I pity him.” 

These efforts, together with those of other Cambridge friends, 
rescued him for the time from the importunities of his creditors, 
and, it is to be presumed from prudence begotten of extreme 
danger, he seems to have amended his faults sufficiently to be 
proposed as catechist during the ensuing year. But the improve- 
ment was not to last. Renewed excess brought worse catastrophe 
till, again in Gray’s correspondence, stands the entry: (October 
1751) “Smart sets out for Bedlam.” 

Evidently this visit was not the first, nor was it the last, during 
the years at Cambridge. Three separate times Smart’s absence is 
noted, in almost identical language, in the college books, and 
certain allowances are made to him “in consideration of his 
circumstances.” Yet each of these attacks must have been of 
short duration, for in 1750 and the three following years we find 
him writing the Seatonian prize poem. 

By this time his uninterrupted life at Cambridge was over : 
visits to London and introductions tv London friends make a 
break in his college career. Newbery, “the philanthropic book- 
seller in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” * entered about this time into 
business relations with him, and by the end of 1753 Smart had 


* Goldsmith, ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Chap. XVIII. 
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wooed and married the publisher’s step-daughter, Auna Maria 
Carnan. To these years, too, belongs the quarrel with “Sir” 
John Hill, that man of many parts and Swedish knighthood, 
actor, journalist, scientist, and quack. One among many, Smart 
had been pilloried in a paper, The Impertinent, of which Hill 
published one number for the strange purpose of attacking 
diverse enemies. Smart retaliated by the publication of the 
‘Hilliad,’ in settlement of a quaint debit and credit account of 
praise and abuse which stands prefixed tv the first edition. 

Earlier in the year bis collected poems had been published— 
poems that are now but a weariness to the spirit; full of a 
remarkable want of that self-criticism which may teach a man, 
even if he be not poet-born, when a turn of sentence is hopelessly 
prosaic; permeated, sometimes coarse, with the dead wit of a 
long-past generation ; with scarcely a spark of that divine fire 
which, one would fain believe, must even then have been 
smouldering. Yet it was these poems, and such as these, which 
won for Smart contemporary admiration. The terms of Miss 
Barney's praise tell more than the mere words: “ Mr. Smart— 
author of several poetical productions; some of which are sweetly 
elegant and pretty.” What promise, rather what condemnation, 
lies in those words: trifles which served the trifling taste of his 
generation. 

True, these poems were not his only claim to consideration. 
He had come to Cambridge with an already half-made reputation 
as a classic and translator. As early as his second year he was 
chosen to write the Tripos verses. In 1743 he translated into 
Latin Pope’s ‘Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day.’ A few months later 
came the letter to Pope written at the suggestion of Lord 
Mansfield (then Mr. Murray) for permission to translate the 
‘Essay on Man.’ The sending of some letter of the kind has 
been inferred from the existence of Pope’s answer asking instead 
for a translation of the ‘Essay on Criticism,’ but its actual 
discovery has fallen to the lot of the present writer. 

If any further proof were wanted of his reputation as a Latin 
scholar, it may be found in the list of subscribers prefixed to the 
collected poems (1752). There, among Cambridge friends who 
came to his aid in their numbers, among doctors, musicians, and 
actors, with Avison and Gray, Mason and Stonhewer, Arne 
Fielding, Pepusch and Foote, stand many of the classical scholars 
of his day. 

To his poetical fame he owed permission to retain his college 
fellowship after the discovery of the clandestine marriage with 
Miss Carnan, an undertaking on his part to write for the 
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Seatonian prize being considered sufficient return for so uncon- 
stitutional a privilege. In spite of this he either did not write 
for, or else did not gain, the prize in 1754, and his poem on the 
‘Goodness of the Supreme Being’ (1755) marks the close of his 
connection with Cambridge. 

But during the preceding years the scene of his activities had 
shifted to London. His business transactions with Newbery had 
increased, and there are still in existence two MS. statements of 
accounts between Smart and his father-in-law, one of which, as 
might be expected, balances substantially in favour of the latter. 
Whether the “ balance due” proved of much practical benefit 
may be doubted, as the bill is characteristically footed “ Received 
the above ——unce by a Promissory Note on Demand.” 

Now and again these accounts show little personal touches ; 
there is a short list of friends for whom, evidently, Smart had 
ordered copies of his poems—Garrick the actor, Dr. James, 
inventor of the then famous “fever powders”; Murray, who had 
procured his introduction to Pope; Lockman, the very minor poet 
of whom it is related that he used to present his poems at court 
in person, and that, on becoming secretary to the herring fishery, 
he added to his offering barrels of herrings. ‘Both poems and 
herrings,” history quaintly records, “‘were most graciously 
accepted.” Or again, the significant entries: “Cash lent you as 
by Receit—£6 6s. Od.,” and “Cash lent your wife—£10 6s.” It 
is plain that Newbery had tired of generosity to the hopelessly 
im pecunious. 

Against Dr. Johnson’s assertion that Smart did not love clean 
linen, may be set the details of more showy apparel. In an un- 
receipted coat bill the cloth stands at 17s. 6d. a yard, and the 
total debt to his tailor is over £13. Was it, one wonders, the 
splendid raiment which he wears in his great portrait—light 
brown coat, embroidered waistcoat, velvet breeches, and at neck 
and wrists—in spite of Johnson—spotless white. Or are these, 
one may wonder also, a fiction of the painter ? 

The portrait fully bears out Miss Burney’s description of a 
“physiognomy—of that round and stubbed form that seemed 
appertaining toa common dealer behind a common counter, rather 
than to a votary of the Muses.” We have his own word for his 
small stature, and, according to another contemporary account, he 
was “little, smart, black-eyed.” 

In the scattered notices of him, which are all that exist, the 
gradual failure of his fortunes may be clearly traced. Evidently 
he was in early life something of the jolly companion, in possession, 
too, of “those finest ingredients for the higher call of his art, fire 
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and fancy, and for its comic call, sport and waggery.” Such, at 
least, is the report of his friend Burney. Later on, broken by 
poverty and disease, moody, silent, he was but a wreck of his 
former self, and has come down in Miss Burney’s diary as the 
most unfortunate of men. 

And yet it was then, when men judged him altogether to have 
belied the promise of his youth, out of hopelessness, starvation, 
madness, that there arose that purest strain of poetry, ‘A Song to 
David.’ Too pure for his own day, condemned by contemporaries 
as the wild work of one demented, or at best as a “fine piece of 
ruins,” for a later generation it is his only poem. Born, as he 
himself had been, untimely, it was to be the herald of a coming 
choir. Out of the deadness of the eighteenth century, out of the 
desolation of Bedlam, came that pathetically splendid song of 
praise. And yet it is, too, the characteristic production of the 
author. Smart’s faults are there, the artificiality of his age, and 
an occasional faltering into prose. 

But, in a way that came to him never again, he was seized and 
inebriated by his subject. No stanza here and there can give the 
vigour of the poem, the swing of the verse, the heaping of the 
climax. Incoherent in parts, it may be, but with the incoherence 
of psalmody or prophecy. There is more than a suggestion of 
resemblance between the scheme of the poem and that of 
Browning’s ‘Saul,’ and it may well be questioned whether the 
later poet did not draw his inspiration from the earlier. David 
the sweet singer is the subject of them both, and both alike in 
their praise, range upward with David from the lower to the 
higher. Whether, as Browning has it, from :— 


“The tune all our sheep know, as, one after one, 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done ;” 


through the music of the quails in the cornland and the jerboas 
in the sand, through songs of death and marriage, of life and 
kingship, on to the great burst of prophecy :— 


“A man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand!” 


Or whether, as with Smart :— 


“For Adoration seasons change, 
And order, truth and beauty range, 
Adjust, attract, and fill: 
The grass the polyanthus checks ; 
And polished porphyry reflects, 
By the descending rill.” 
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From these, through earth and heaven, through the animal 
creation, and through man, the poet rises to a climax of praise and 
prophecy :— 


“Sweet is the dew that falls betimes 
And drops upon the leafy limes; 
Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air : 
Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 
And sweet the wakeful tapers’ smell 
That watch for early prayer.” 


+ * * * * 


Precious the bounteous widow's mite, 
And precious for extreme delight, 
The largess from the churl : 
Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And Alba’s blest imperial rays, 
And pure cerulean pearl. 


* * * * * 


More precious that diviner part 

Of David, even the Lord’s own heart, 
Great, beautiful, and new; 

In all things where it was intent, 

In all extremes, in each event, 
Proof—answering true to true. 


Glorious the sun in mid career; 

Glorious the assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train: 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm; 

Glorious the Almighty’s stretched-out arm; 
Glorious the enraptured main: 


Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar: 
Glorious Hosannah from the den; 
Glorious the catholic amen; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore. 


Glorious—more glorious—is the crown 

Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness called thy son; 

Thou that stupendous truth believed ; 

And now the matchless deed’s achieved, 
Determined, Dared, and Done.” 


This poem was certainly composed during Smart’s longest period 
of confinement, and published in 1763 when he was once more at 
liberty. 
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There is a tradition, repeated ad nauseam, to the effect that 
in the absence of writing materials it was indented with a key 
upon the wainscot of his cell in Bedlam. Consisting as it does of 
eighty-six six-line stanzas, the poem itself gives the best refutation 
of this tradition, but it is, of course, possible that some lines were 
thus perpetuated. 

Johnson and Goldsmith, both of whom were of opinion that 
Smart should never have been confined for a harmless insanity, 
worked earnestly for his liberation. The former has left on record 
that “ His infirmities were not noxious tosociety. He insisted on 
people praying with him; and 1’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as 
with anyone else.” There are, however, suggestions in a later 
authority that Smart’s eccentricities overstepped the limits of 
forbearance when he went on to call his friends from dinner, from 
recreation, or from bed, whenever “that impetus towards prayer 
pressed upon his mind.” 

The history of the remaining eight years of his life shows a 
record of renewed work in poems original or translated, paraphrases 
in verse of psalms or parables, and hymns for children; an un- 
broken record, too, of friendly efforts to raise funds for his support. 
But, in spite of all, some years before his death Smart became an 
inmate of the King’s Bench Prison, whence, in 1771, he writes 
piteously to a clergyman, Dr. Jackeon: “Being upon recovery 
from a fit of illness and having nothing to eat, 1 beg you to lend 
me two or three shillings, which (God willing) I will return, with 
many thanks, in two or three days.” And to Dr. Burney, one of 
his most constant friends, “I bless God for your good nature, 
which please take as a receipt.” 

Here and there through these eight years, smouldering amid 
Smart’s normal mediocrity, lies a spark of that great conflagration 
‘A Song to David.’ Only a spark, at most a line or two, never a 
poem nora stanza. It is a bewildering puzzle, this, of the man 
who achieved but once :— 


“Here a poet was who always could— 
Never before did—never after would— 
Achieve the feat: how were such fact explained ?” 


Yet in the light of the greatness of this one achievement, Gray's 
words may perhaps come to mind with another meaning—“ Not 
that I, nor any other man, pity him.” 


M. Kirxsy Hum. 














Che Little Gods. 


“Smoz you ask me,” said Kitty LeMarchand, “I suppose I 
believe in nothing, either in heaven or earth; not even in luck. 
If I make a fool of myself, I expect to pay for it—in a greater or 
less degree, not necessarily in accordance with the offence. But 
what have gods, upper or lower, to do with it? Cause and 
effect, cause and effect: you hear it drumming on all through 
life; sometimes in absurd disproportion, which makes us poor 
mortals greatly daring. Is your credo so very different, Jim?” 

Aldgate gazed into the fire. 

“I—don’t know,” he said at last. ‘“ How on earth did we get 
into this discussion, Kitty? Yes; I admit I believe in certain— 
what can you call them ?—‘ influences,’ I am not so completely 
steeped in scepticism as you.” 

“Then India hasn’t done for you what it has for me,” said 
Lady LeMarchand. “I suppose you didn’t go through my violent 
reaction. Remember I went straight out there from my convent 
—such a holy little kid!—and I thought my eyes would never 
stop opening. Then there were other religions all round me, 
just as real to their adherents as mine was to me. I began to 
think, and at last I saw: all the difference lay in the strata of 
civilisation ; it was a matter of development. Evolution was the 
only force that separated their ‘tinkly temple bells’ from our 
clanging convent cloche. Then, like everything else, I suddenly 
began to evolute amazingly, to roll out, as it were; I married, and 
—behold me! But what do you mean by your ‘influences,’ Jim ? 
Have you turned Theosophist ?” 

Aldgate laughed rather awkwardly. 

“You will say rather that I have reverted to paganism. If you 
want to hear my one definite belief, you must prepare to listen to 
what will sound like an astonishing amount of rot. Have you 
ever heard of the ‘little gods’ ?” 

Kitty LeMarchand stared at him. 

“TI can see you haven’t; and, as a matter of fact, I believe it is 
my special name for them. Well, once upon a time”—he laughed 
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an apology for the absurdity of his creed—“in the Italy of 
Romulus and the Greece of Homer, there were certain little rustic 
gods. There were Nymphs in the brooks, and Fauns in the caves ; 
Pan played his pipes in the woodland, kindly disposed unto the 
shepherds ; Satyrs were ubiquitous in the forests, if anyone had 
chosen to look for them. But that precisely did not bappen. 
One and all led harmless, natural existences, often beneficial in 
little, unseen ways to mortals; but—there was something 
sinister; something that clung to them from their dark abodes: 
mystery, if you like. And for him who chanced upon them 
unawares, there was always fear, panic fear, the dominating, 
unreasonable desire to flee. Are you beginning to see?” 

“Jim, you are extraordinary,” said Lady LeMarchand. 

“You are the only soul to whom I have ever unburdened 
such nonsense. Do you want to hear more?” Kitty nodded. 
“Listen, then. After a time, the people lost faith in their childish 
belief; there were douches of cold philosophy ; black-robed priests 
arrived, who painted the ancient deities as sheer devils, of whom 
it was anathema even to speak. In other words, they were old- 
fashioned. The little gods took umbrage: they still had left to 
them their fear-compelling power, but their odour of sanctity had 
begun to smell suspiciously of brimstone. In Greece and Italy 
they had been reverenced ; anywhere they could be feared. Now 
that all lands were made alike to them, they slowly began to 
scatter, east, west, south, and north. I met one of them in the 
Sihna pass.” 

“ What?” cried Lady LeMarchand. 

“My dear Kit, I warned you I was going to talk nonsense. I 
think it must have been a very small one, but it almost brought 
about my ruin. It was in the Tirah campaign, and a small 
detachment of us were encamped for the night. We had no very 
certain intelligence of the enemy’s whereabouts, but there was no 
special cause for alarm—and I do not suppose I am reckoned to 
be an extraordinarily nervous man. I had been my rounds, found 
everything quiet and in order, and had settled down for sleep. I 
saw nothing; heard nothing. Quite suddenly the terror gripped 
me. Heaven knows how you would explain it: a beastly funk 
is more an appellation than a scientific definition. I sat up 
shivering with fear, of what, of whom, I never even asked myself; 
but it was all I could do, literally holding myself down until the 
blessed dawn, not to give the order for instant retreat. The 
darkness—Good Lord, what a night!” Aldgate sprang up 
suddenly, and paced the room. “I felt it once again at Cairo, 
sitting up with a sick man, who wes talking foolish—but not so 
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bad; thank heaven—not so bad! Mind: I’m not singular in this 
I’ve known scores of men who have confessed to the same sort of 
experience, and probably scores of others who never will confess.” 

“But why drag in your little gods?” asked Lady LeMarchand 
“Isn’t it simply a question of temperament?” 

Aldgate shook his head. “Not panic. It isn’t part of a 
personality. It is neither subjective nor objective: sometimes it 
has no object; sometimes, oven in a cholera camp, it is out of all 
proportion to its object; it is entirely an influence from outside. 
From the beginning I believe the ancients recognised unreasoning 
fear as something that had an existence apart from mortals, 
making impartially for destruction or salvation, and for that 
reason I invoked the assistance of the little gods to extricate my 
meaning. Hence the rigmarole with which I bored you at first.” 

His companion was unconvinced, 

“You are very persuasive, Jim,” she said, ‘but I can’t pretend 
I am converted. I cling to my theory of temperament and 
circumstance. I don’t believe in outside influences: you and I 
are the only credible facts in this world. I have never been 
afraid in my life: my nerves are strong as steel, and only illness 
would affect them. While I am in health, I challenge your little 
gods to do their worst. Do you think they will accept it?” 

“Take care! Take care!” laughed Aldgate. 

“T will,” returned Lady LeMarchand. “I shall watch my 
symptoms with exceeding interest. Shall I begin, do you 
suppose, by trembling at poor old Dick? By the way, I wonder 
where he is. Have you any idea of the special function for 
to-day—Assizes, County Council, Board of Guardians? It always 
annoys him that I am still unable to distinguish one from the 
other.” 

“Guardians, I rather fancy,” said Aldgate. “Do you know, I 
was a little surprised to find Dick so thoroughly in his element 
down here. He doesn’t seem in the least to regret the Service: 
his magisterial and various commissioner's duties appear all- 
sufficing. Wasn’t it trifle amazing to you at first?” 

“T don’t think he was ever really keen on the army,” Lady 
LeMarchand replied. ‘He was glad, honestly, of the chance to 
send in his papers. He loves the salutations in the market-place: 
the fact of being ‘Sir Richard’ to all men. To be quite candid, it 
is an attitude with which I haven’t the slightest sympathy: I 
can’t work up any enthusiasm, when it is a question of killing the 
calf before it is fatted. What earthly good is a title without 
money? Look at this place! We seem to have inherited the 
dilapidations of half a county, without even the tantalising 
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retrospect of past glories to feast our eyes upon. No one could 
accuse the poor old uncle of prodigality; he simply sank under 
the gravity of un-let farms, rents that were never paid, the 
accumulated results of agricultural depression. Behold our 
heritage!” Kitty LeMarchand gave an unspeakably weary 
laugh. “How I hate it all! As long as we were in the Service 
I didn’t in the least mind being poor: everyone was as hard up as 
ourselves; but now to drive about in a shabby brougham, driven 
by an antique horse with two feet in the grave and the others 
crooking to the cab-stand, grates upon one’s sense of the fitness 
of things.” 

“Poor little woman,” said Aldgate, and Kitty shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“I suppose I shall get resigned to it eventually: at the 
sacrifice of spirits perhaps, but not of health. I can see myself 
as a horribly sane, sound old lady, still paddling about those 
disgusting lanes, still inhabiting this hideous drawing-room, still 
surviving those frumpish wool-work chairs, Shades of Dick's 
ancestress, who worked them! Don’t they conjure up visions of 
respectability, unlimited, sluggish, absolute? I feel myself 
crushed under its dead weight.” 

“Have you noticed,” asked Aldgate, “how curiously ou the 
same lines Dick’s and my lives have run? We are almost exactly 
the same age, were at Sandhurst together, gazetted to the same 
regiment, and later—too late for me, thanks to my consistent 
luck—both fell in love with the same woman.” 

“Don’t!” said Lady LeMarchand. 

“To continue the parallel,” said Aldgate, “at the same time 
we both inherited undesirable properties, which are like to ruin 
us. But whereas Dick can stay at home to nurse his into a 
semblance of prosperity, mine means sheer exile: a distinction 
with a well-defined difference.” 

Kitty walked to the fireplace, and grasping the tall mantel- 
shelf with her hands, looked between them into the fire. 

“Not till next year,” she said. 

Aldgate rose also. . 

“My dear little lady, in another fortnight. It is no use 
blinking facts: I have told you that, even in Ceylon, tea planta- 
tions cannot be left to look after themselves. You know that I 
had a cable to say the manager had suddenly died; it is 
extremely improbable that I shall be able to afford such an 
experienced man again, and at all events my presence out there 
in the meantime is imperative. Whether it is for good and all, I 
cannot say.” 
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Kitty poked a log farther into the blaze with the point of her 
small elaborate shoe. 

“Then you won’t be here for Christmas ?” 

“On the high seas,” said Aldgate. 

A silence fell, which the tinkling of the cinders in the grate 
and the restive dance of shadows in the fire-light, seemed to 
emphasise. Lady LeMarchand turned with a sudden gesture of 
appeal. 

“For God’s sake, Jim, take me with you! I—I can’t stand it 
here. Oh, the winter, with the cold, and the mud, and those 
awful people, who think me fast and horrid! I couldn't, I 
couldn’t, without you. Take me with you! You asked me to 
come once, and I wouldn’t. Now I fling myself at you, Jim!” 

She threw out her hands to him in desperate entreaty, and he 
took them in his own. 

“ Don’t, little woman! That you should ask me, beg me for 
anything—Dick’s wife—heavens, what a sweep Iam! My dear, 
don’t cry. How can you come with me? Remember, at Marat, 
three years ago, you counted the cost, and found it wasn’t worth 
it. Believe me, you were right; I have proved it for myself since 
then. Women can make life a hell for those who throw aside 
conventions. How canI ask you again?” 

“T ask,”—Lady LeMarchand broke in upon his words feverishly 
—“this time J ask; this time I know. What do other women 
matter? I should be out of their power: ont, of this odious 
corner of the world, into the glorious Eat again. Jim, don’t 
you care for me? -Don’t you want me? Do you mean to go 
without me?” 

For answer, she found herself caught and hela: in a bondage 
that comprehended the things of life and death. For on3 exultant 
minute Kitty LeMarchand tasted to the full the sweets of power 
and of triumph: then she wrenched herself away, 

“Take care! I hear someone—Dick has come back. When 
do you sail—Thursday week? Wait; we can write.” 

Sir Richard’s step, resonant of responsibilities and functions 
punctually performed, was audible in the hall; he entered the 
room with tidings of board-room speeches, committees of relief, 
and elections of union officials ; accepting as a matter of course 
the téte-a-téte he was accustomed to find within. He discovered 
an audience responsive, and, at the due moments, ejaculatory. It 
was not he, but Kitty, who breathed a sigh of relief when Aldgate 
rose to go at the end of a decorous quarter of an hour; he was 
genuinely sorry to hear of Jim’s approaching departure, and 
accompanied his visitor to the door, watching him mount in the 
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twilight for the five-mile ride which intervened before he could 
arrive at his destination: the comfortable home of an elderly 
relative, who was conveniently uninterested in her nephew’s 
comings and goings. 

Sir Richard enlarged on the topic, when he re-entered the 
drawing-room. 

“ Hard luck on poor old Aldgate, having to cut all his con- 
nexions.” 

“With only the consolation of unlimited tea—in the rough,” 
his wife replied indifferently. 

Each day that followed bore the impress of a curious experience 
for Kitty, and thus was not without its element of charm to her 
special temperament. With unconscious callousness, she dis- 
sected Dick’s character, and examined each trait by the unfavour- 
able light of comparison. It became an exquisite refinement 
of pleasure to be bored by accounts of local, agricultural and 
mayoral dinners. The spell of contrast was over all: as she 
listened, she felt already the moving waters of the Mediterranean 
beneath her feet; somewhere there was music; and for her the 
whole universe contained but three salient features: herself, 
Aldgate, and the stars. 

Meanwhile, without the exercise of any special control, affairs 
began to drift conveniently for Kitty. Aldgate had arranged to 
cross from Dover on the 30th, and join the P. and O. boat at 
Marseilles ; on the preceding afternoon Kitty would meet him in 
town; a few days before, business summoned Sir Richard to 
London, and although he would return on the evening of the 
30th, his wife’s absence would be sufficiently explained by her 
acceptance of a hypothetic invitation to visit a cousin in the 
north. 

LeMarchand’s departure was’ the signal for much restrained 
activity. For the first time Kitty rejoiced that restrictions of 
income did not allow a maid to superintend her packing: the 
thin garments she unwrapped to fold anew, conjured up visions 
of colour, refulgent and glowing of the East, which had little in 
common with the level deadness of existence at Horsbury. 

Her thoughts went out in a passionate rush of gratitude and 
affection to Aldgate, in whom she perceived the emblem of all 
deliverance. Such as were the veteris vestigia flammae, they rose 
in Lady LeMarchand’s heart, enkindling sensations and emotions 
unknown to her before. 

A white frost and a blue, but hazy sky, accompanied her quiet 
leave-taking, making transiently beautiful the lanes through 
which she drove. Her train was late: “A thick fog in London,” 
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the station-master told her; and she could scarcely restrain the 
exclamation “ Delightful!” at an occurrence which would serve 
to emphasise once more the contrast of present and future. She 
entered her compartment with the resolve to mark each moment 
of her journey with a white stone; a kind of mental diary, for 
Aldgate’s benefit, of sentiments of relief, hope, and joy. 

It was not necessary to take one backward glance at Horsbury : 
it seemed to Kitty that a nightmare vision would remain with 
her for ever of the little squat church, where Sunday by Sunday 
Dick stumbled through the lessons; of the mud-encircled 
Vicarage, where lived their nearest neighbours; of their own 
stuccoed, shabby house, a mile off, whose early- Victorian hideous- 
ness had eaten into her soul for two whole years, 

How had she survived it? She, whose wit, audacity, and 
brilliance had been the centre of the gay little Indian station: 
whose social qualities had scandalised half an English county? 
For relief, she speedily reverted to the contrast, grouping her 
subject with artistic dexterity into bold masses of black and 
white. Jim’s ready laugh of appreciation rang in her ears; his 
smile thrilled her; she remembered the mutual, intuitive 
sympathy, in matters great or small, which had always 
characterised their intercourse, 

What would Horsbury say to a six years’ intrigue? How it 
would pity Dick! To outstrip remorse, she whipped her pride 
to the sharp contempt of quick-witted woman for slow-witted 
man: how could she go on driving tandem to her husband’s 
carrier’s trot? Surely, it might be accounted unto her for 
righteousness that she had waited eight years for him on 
the road—in impotent longing to be overtaken. These were the 
finer ethics of judgment, likely to be omitte1 from the verdict of 
surrounding squires. 

Her heart went out to the unfortunate women she had left 
behind, She was a pioneer into lands where they would not 
venture to follow; she was opening their eyes to a “ vision 
beautiful,” whose realisation was unutterable to them. Kitty 
LeMarchand was a law unto herself. She had the boldness to 
dare; the energy to do; the audacity to rebel against the passive 
rusting-out of all her forces, intellectual and physical. 

Struck by a sudden thought, she sprang to her feet, and 
peered into the mirror set mid-way in the carriage. Its dingy 
surface sent back the reflection of a peculiarly bright and vivid 
face, radiant with health. She breathed a sigh of deep relief: 
Horsbury had, at all events, robbed her of no whit of the one 
possession she now had left; if anything, the restful existence 
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had softened the lines of a somewhat over-anxious prettiness, 
From the beginning of the world women with good looks like 
hers came et dona ferentes ; she would not go altogether empty- 
handed to Jim. 

Lady LeMarchand consulted her watch; forty-five minutes 
had passed, and in another two hours she would be with Aldgate. 
Already a slight greyness in the atmosphere indicated the fog 
that lay beyond ; low-lying meadows swam in white mist, and the 
distant hills were blurred in outline. The cold crept, an unseen 
but almost tangible presence, into the carriage, and, in spite of 
her furs, Kitty shivered. She drew off her gloves, rubbing one 
numbed hand against the other, removing her rings to aid the 
returning circulation. She slipped them off, a little heap of 
brilliance, on to the cushion by her side, and as she did so, an 
emerald half-hoop caught her eye. It was a LeMarchand 
heirloom, which she had worn ever since her husband had 
inherited the property. Now she had no longer any right to it; 
she ought to have left it with the remainder of the set in the 
jewel case, whose key she intended to send to Dick. She must 
return it with the key—and her wedding-ring ? 

She took up the plain gold band, and for one moment thought 
dramatically of flinging it from the window, so that the speeding 
train might hurry her for ever from this last relic of her past. A 
more sober thought dictated its restoration, and she dropped it 
into her pocket. How curiously bare her finger looked bereft of 
it! Wearing it, she was Dick’s wife; without it, she was—an 
ambiguity, something indefinite, lacking appellation. As this 
nameless entity, she was going to Aldgate; with a vague sense 
of impotence, she realised that to reform her equivocal position 
lay neither in his nor her power, but in LeMarchand’s. 

Of course, Dick would apply for a divorce—and the petition 
would go undefended. She hoped that he would proceed quickly, 
and that the necessary evil of publicity would not be long dragged 
out. With all her protested indifference to conventions, she was 
too quick-witted not to realise that putting her creed into'practice 
would be disadvantageous. She had no liking for the réle of 
pariah ; she trusted to the world’s appreciation of a pretty and 
delightful woman to extend charity for a faua pas, repaired 
almost as soon as committed. And of course Dick would apply 
for a divorce. 

For the first time a chill of doubt assailed her. She had heard 
once of a man, who, loving his wife with a passionate devotion, had 
refused, when she left him, to annul their marriage, hoping in vain 
for her return. Dick’s careless affection was not of that type; 
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but from sheer slackness and distaste he might postpone an 
unpleasant business until the weeks became months, and the 
months became years. 

Kitty tried to banish the thought as beyond probability; but 
it recurred again and again with an insistence which at last 
forced her to seek refuge in suggestions of compensation. Surely, 
the attachment between herself and Aldgate would outweigh such 
minor social ills as might accrue? Since they were everything 
to each other, could not the world be accounted as nothing in 
their scheme of mutual egotism ? 

Lady LeMarchand rose and paced the carriage. All around 
fog and the on-coming twilight combined to make a darkness 
more gloomy and obscure than any starless night. It enwrapped 
and enveloped the train, so that the throbbing engine seemed to 
be carrying her inexorably onward to some dim, chaotic regicn she 
had not intended to explore, She, whose will was wont to be 
paramount, seemed suddenly to have forfeited all power of voli- 
tion, surrendering herself soul and body to ulterior forces. With 
an effort she steadied herself, and resuming her seat, pulled the 
rug around her. 

Was not Jim worth any sacrifice? Or could that, indeed, be 
considered a sacrifice, which received in exchange protection, 
companionship and love? Resist them, defend herself against 
them as she might, on came the rush of answering thoughts: 
what she was giving was eternal, that which could neither be 
recovered or restored; his gifts might be ephemeral and easily 
withdrawn. Was it good for any man to have such mastery ? 

The train was gradually nearing the great London terminus, 
indicating its approach by frequent and weary stops, and the crash 
of fog-signals on the line. Below the carriage windows, fires 
scattered at intervals made the mists glow red, and occasional 
figures passed, to be instantly swallowed up in blackness. The 
tumult without, contrasted with the quiet and loneliness within, 
confused Kitty’s thoughts; she knew that she trusted Aldgate 
absolutely, that her confidence in him remained unshaken; but, 
on the other hand, the motive and mainspring of their action was 
an emotion that was, of its nature, transitory. 

Her own life rose up before her in irrefutable testimony. Once 
she had loved Dick; that lay in the limbo of dead experiences: 
now she loved Aldgate, for how long? And how could she reckon 
in him on the continuity of a sentiment that she herself had 
proved fastidious and short-lived? She did not doubt his outward 
constancy and faithful protection; but she shrank from the idea 
of a concealed fatigue, the carefully subdued weariness of a 
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lifetime. Her breath came quickly; she was unstrung by the 
excitement of the last few days: in one minute she would see 
Jim, and the first glimpse of him would render her agitation 
ridiculous, and restore her assurance. 

The -train came slowly to a halt, and Lady LeMarchand 
stepped on to the platform. Perplexing in the obscurity, greet- 
ings and farewells on all sides assailed her ears; electric lamps 
made little islands of light in the darkness, of no avail to pierce 
the gloom, or to distinguish amid the crowds that thronged the 
station; for the first time the discovery of Aldgate presented 
itself as a problem. Even as the thought entered her brain, she 
almost collided with a man in a long travelling ulster. He was 
looking away from her expectantly down the long rank of 
carriages, and the transient gleam of a torch revealed Jim’s 
face. 

Incontinently Lady LeMarchand fled; pushing, threading a 
path to the subway, seized by a fear she did not attempt to 
analyze. Her one idea was to escape; to avoid a fate that 
threatened dangers, unknown, sinister beyond all experience. 
The sudden glare of a booking-office arrested her; she hesitated, 
rapidly demanded a ticket and sped on. Instinct, rather than 
knowledge, guided her to the desired platform; fortune, rather 
than calculation, decreed that the Horsbury train should be 
nearly an hour over-due in starting. Heedlesa of all considera- 
tions of luggage, and breathless from her mad rush, she climbed 
the steps of the nearest compartment. The engine shrieked ; 
panted; moved. Alone in blessed solitude Kitty LeMarchand 
buried her face in her hands and broke into hysterical sobs of 
relief. 

At the next stop more passengers entered, and forced her to 
preserve, at least, the outward appearance of composure. Each 
throb of the express made tranquillity easier, and gave security. 
She leant back in her corner with closed eyes. The events of the 
afternoon seemed like some wild dream; her mind was a blank to 
all but the present. The banalities of her fellow-travellers 
produced the impression of a delightful commonplaceness; she no 
longer rose in extraordinary flights, or explored dark abysses ; 
she felt her feet once more on level ground, herself a sane sound 
mortal, 

Kitty’s self-control was established, but she experienced an 
utter fatigue. The violent reactions of the afternoon culminated 
in an acutely aching head, and, exhausted by the pain, she made 
no attempt to give coherence to her thoughts, or to account for 
the succession of emotions which had compelled her return, The 
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cool night air of Horsbury, greeting her at the opening of the 
carriage, was salutary: without perplexity she could make 
inquiries for her missing boxes, despatch telegrams, and secure a 
fly for her conveyance home. 

Her absolute calmness imposed even upon herself. Surely 
these eccentric proceedings had no real part in her existence, nor 
ever seriously threatened its settled order? In contradiction to 
her delusion came the rush of gratitude with which she welcomed 
the hideous portals of the Grange: gates of respectability and 
safety, through which no rebels were admitted. 

LeMarchand met her in the hall, and, bracing herself to the 
inevitable, Kitty laid her head upon his shoulder. 

“Dear Dick, behold a helpless fool! I have lost my luggage, 
come straight back instead of going to Jessica’s, and all because I 
was frightened by the fog! What do you think of me?” 

LeMarchand drew her to the fire, extending her hands to the 
blaze. 

“Poor little woman! A beastly pea-souper, wasn’t it? You 
look quite white and ill, Why, Kitty! I thought you were never 
afraid.” 

With an abrupt movement Lady LeMarchand stooped for her 
gloves, which lay strewn upon the floor. Unrecalled until that 
moment, scattered fragments of Aldgate’s words returned to her. 

“Don't challenge the little gods... Take care... Panic 
isn’t part of a temperament ... I tell you unreasoning fear is an 
influence from outside, and makes impartially for destruction—or 
for salvation.” 

Curistine D, T, Hits. 
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Further Rambles with an American,” 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


Carrer LY. 
WE SEE THE MANUSCRIPT OF *‘ WAVERLEY.’ 


“Bur there are three fireplaces.” This was Mr. Fairfield’s first 
remark when we visited the Parliament Hall; and he made it in 
a tone of disappointment. 

“Why shouldn’t there be?” I asked. 

He made no answer, but pushed open a door which led to the 
Advocates’ Library, and made a courteous salutation to the official 
seated in the ante-room. 

“I wish to find out which was the fireplace that Lockhart 
mentions, the fireplace where Sir Walter used to talk with the 
young men—was it the middle one?” 

“It was.” The official seemed to feel no surprise at the 
question. 


“The mantel-pieces, I observe, are modern; are the fireplaces 
old?” 

“They were there in Sir Walter’s time,” 

“I know the Courts are not open now; but can you tell me 
if he sat in any of the Courts which are still in use.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Lockhart says that the briefless barristers used to congregate 
before the fireplace here, and that Sir Walter who loved young 
people, used to like to join in the ‘roar of fun’ on equal terms. 
It was here”—we were standing before the middle fireplace by this 
time—* Scott got the nickname of Peveri) of the Peak; I’ll show 
you the story in Lockhart, when we get back. Peter Robertson 
—his name wasn’t Peter, but he was called so; it’s a sort of pet 
name in Scotland—gave it to Scott, and it stuck—he had a 


* See also “ Rambles with an American,” TEMPLE Bar, October and 
November, 1903, 
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forehead, you know, that rose like a cliff. Scott gave Peter a 
Roland for his Oliver, as quick as lightning; and that name 
stuck too. ‘Peter of the Paunch’ was what Scott called 
him. I’m afraid Peter didn’t get that paunch by prayer and 
fasting. He was very fond of his dinner—at all events when 
he grew old.” 

“That’s the Pleydell type of lawyer,” exclaimed my friend a 
little later, when we were examining the portraits and statues; 
he was pointing to a portrait of Lord Dunsinnan as he spoke. 
“Not such a good specimen as that Raeburn we saw in the 
National Gallery—Lord Newton, I mean; but it’s the right type, 
sure enough.” 

“What a face the other judge had!” he went on. “How 
Wendell Holmes would have revelled in that portrait! I'd never 
heard the man’s name before I saw it; but I felt sure he was a 
personage of some sort—somebody with a flavour, not a mere 
ordinary, respectable judge. And I was right. He’s mentioned 
in ‘Romantic Edinburgh,’ and I’ve found something about him 
in Dean Ramsey. I'll run Lord Newton to earth as soon as I 
get back to London.” 

“There’s Lord Braxfield,” I said. 

“Good Heavens! Is that ‘old Braxy’?” 

My friend said no more, but for a long time he stood before the 
portrait as if fascinated. I could understand his wonder, for I 
had heard some of the stories that are told of Lord Braxfield ; and 
it was a surprise to me to find him depicted as a placid elderly 
gentleman, whose countenance was bland even to fatuousness, and 
who sat with his hands folded upon the gentle swell of a 
comfortably-filled waistcoat. 

“He’s making up his mind upon a case; and he’s taking ‘a 
competent time,’” said Mr, Fairfield laughing. ‘He’s mastered 
the facts, and now he means to let them wamble about in his 
wame, with the toddy—with the toddy, mark you—for two or 
three days; and then he'll give his ‘ain interlocutor.’ That was 
Lord Polkemmet’s way; I was reading about him in Dean Ramsey 
last night.” 

“They were queer customers, those old Scottish lawlords” he 
went on, “I wonder if there’s a portrait of Lord Gardenstone here. 
The Dean says that he had a pet pig; and when it got too big to 
sleep in his bed, he used to make up a bed for it in his own room 
with his own clothes—not his judicial robes, you understand, but 
the clothes he put on in the morning. I guess Lord Mansfield, 
over there, was more careful of that scarlet suit he looks so 
proud of,” 
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“Do you know much about this Hall?” I asked. 

“No. I began to read it up, but I didn’t get far. I gave up 
in despair; I don’t care to nibble at a thing; it would take a 
week to get a bird’s-eye view of the history of this place. I know 
the Scottish Parliament used to sit here, and that’s about as far as 
my knowledge goes of its historic past.” 

* Montrose was sentenced here, wasn’t he?” 

“Undoubtedly. I know that, because as a boy I had Aytoun’s 
‘Lays’ by heart. I’ve had fragments of the ‘Execution of 
Montrose’ running in my head ever since we saw that balcony at 
Moray House. There’s something in it about Montrose rising in 
the middle of this room—l’ve got it— 


“Tt might not be. They placed him next 

Within the solemn hall 

Where once the Scottish kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors filled the place 
Where good men sate before. 

With cruel joy came Warristoun 
To read the murderous doom, 

And then uprose the Great Montrose 
In the middle of the room.” 


Those last two lines have something of Scott’s own ring in them.” 

In the basement of the Advocates’ Library we saw the statue of 
Scott, which so justly bears the inscription sic sedebat. We saw, 
too, the bound volume containing the original manuscript of 
‘Waverley.’ It lay open at the beginning of the forty-first 
chapter—“ How do you like him,” was Fergus’s first question as 
they descended the large stone staircase. “A prince to live and die 
under,” was Waverley’s enthusiastic answer. It was strange to 
read those sentences, lying there just as they had issued, fresh- 
minted from Scott’s brain, and to think in how many divers 
tongues, and by how many printing presses, they had since been 
issued to the world. 

“One has heard so much about the haste in which he wrote 
his novels,” said Mr. Fairfield, as he scrutinised the manu- 
script, “and about his never blotting anything, that one might 
suppose he literally scribbled them. That’s nonsense; no one 
ever wrote hastily in a hand like that. I daresay he left words 
out here and there, as every one else does, and didn’t bother 
to read his manuscript over before he sent it off to James 
Ballantyne, to be copied for the printer; but he didn’t do his 
writing in agphysical hurry, at all events. The mere manual 
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part of authorship was an easy business with him; but that was 
because he had the matter in his brain, all ready to be drawn off. 
He used to talk so lightly about his ‘bits of novels,’ as he called 
them, that people thought he just sat down and scribbled them 
as fast as he could put pen to paper. They didn’t know that the 
story in hand was always simmering in his brain; never worrying 
him, but never out of his thoughts for five minutes. He says in 
the ‘Journal’ that he composed hurriedly; and he declares this 
gave his books any charm they possessed. ‘I have been no 
sigher in shades,’ says he, quite proudly, ‘ no writer of— 


“Songs and sonnets and musical roundelays, 
Framed on fancies and whistled on reeds.” 


Charming lines, aren’t they ?—not his own, though.” 

“This manuscript is extraordinarily fair,” I observed. “It’s 
almost impossible to believe it’s the original.” 

“T don’t know! When Dickens was young his ‘copy’ was 
nearly as clean—look at the manuscript of ‘Oliver Twist.’ As 
he got older he took more pains with his sentences, and the 
manuscripts got to look like fishing nets. The matter he had to 
deal with had altered; some kinds of writing must take more 
labour and elaboration than others. That reminds me, I must 
have a look at the manuscript of the little sermon Mr. Grewgious 
preached to Edwin Drood after the dinner in Staple Inn, when I 
get back to London. The whole scene is one of the subtlest bits 
in Dickens, and I want to see it just as he wrote it down. Now, 
Scott never handled that sort of thing ; and he wasn’t far off the root 
of the matter when he wrote in his journal a quotation from ‘The 
Good-natured Man,’ to the effect that one man expressed himself 
in one way and one in another, and that was all the difference 
between them.” 

There are some royal relics in the dark underground room 
which contains the Scott statue and manuscript. The most 
interesting of these is a little letter, which, as a child, Charles I. 
wrote to his father. 

“You're not trying to re-people the place, are you?” I asked, 
when we had returned to the Parliament Hall, and my friend had 
fallen into one of his brown studies, as he stood with his back to 
the middle fireplace. 

“Oh no, that’s too big a job. I was only thinking that Scott 
must have often been here as a youth; dancing attendance on his 
father, just as Alan Fairford danced attendance on his. And 
that brought Daddy Fairford and Peter Peebles before my eyes— 
I daresay you remember how minutely he describes their appear- 
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ance—and I thought how often Scott must have seen those two 
figures in his mind’s eye in this very room.” 

“Dickens was here in 1841,” he went on. “It was here he 
was introduced to Christopher North. I guess this place is pretty 
crowded when the Courts are sitting ; but Dickens wrote to Forster 
that Wilson was slashing up and down, now with one and now 
with another, and with a shaggy devil of a terrier at his heels all 
the time. And Dickens was introduced to the very Peter Robert- 
son who had called Scott, ‘Old Peveril’ at this fireplace, eighteen 
years before, Dickens had just got to the top of the tree when 
he came to Edinburgh. He’d written ‘Pickwick,’ and ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ and ‘ Nickleby,’ and the ‘Old Curiosity Shop;’ and he 
wasn’t far off the end of ‘Barnaby Rudge.’ It was Jeffery who 
made him come to Scotland. He put up at the Royal Hotel and 
they nearly lionised him to death. It was his first experience in 
that way on a large scale; but he had plenty of it when he went 
to America next year.” 

“You did him right well,’ I remarked admiringly. “I’ve 
read about it in the ‘American Notes’—and in ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’” 

Mr. Fairfield closed his left eye. “I guess we'll smoke a piece 
outside,” said he; “there’s a statue there that oughtn’t to be 
hurried over.” 

We did not: forget to trace the progress of Claverhouse from 
the Parliament Hall to the West Port, so far ag the dis- 
appearance of the old West Bow would allow us. In the 
Grassmarket we were looking at the site of the city scaffold, 
when one of the miserable waifs who are always hanging about 
the place accosted us. 

“It’s where the great Montroose was hanged,” said he. 

“T think it was at the City Cross,” whispered Mr. Fairfield 
to me. 

The man overheard him, and when he spoke again there was a 
dogmatic tone in his voice that would have done credit to 
meenister. 

“ He was hanged here; and the joodges watched him from the 
top of that hoose ; they sat there at all the executions.” 

The house he pointed to stood on the north side of the Grass- 
market, near where the scaffold used to be, and had a flat roof. 
Mr. Fairfield withdrew from the conflict’; there followed a small 
transaction in silver behind my back, 

We went to the Castle several times. On our first visit we saw 
the chamber over the gateway, where the ninth Earl of Argyle 
passed his last night, the regalia room, the Royal Lodging and 
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the banqueting hall; and from the King’s Bastion we gazed for 
awhile on what is, perhaps, the grandest prospect that even Edin- 
burgh can offer. Mons Meg awoke my companion’s enthusiasm, 
because it was Sir Walter who brought her back to Scotland; but 
when we entered St. Margaret’s Chapel, and he caught sight of 
the photographs and other rubbishry that are offered for sale 
therein, he waxed venomous. 

“The hand of the diligent maketh rich,” said he, “I guess 
that’s a favourite text here and in Shakespeare’s Church.” 

St. Margaret’s Chapel is, the guide books say, the oldest 
ecclesiastical building in Scotland that bears a roof. Queens 
have been its nursing mothers; it was built by Margaret, wife of 
Shakespeare’s Malcolm, and our own Victoria had a hand in its 
restoration. It is odd that with such a record, and standing in a 
royal fortress, it should be so degraded. 

On the occasion of our last visit to the Castle, we followed in 
the wake of a good Scot who was acting as escort to two English 
ladies well stricken in years. He was a spare man, inclining to 
three score, with the moist eye and bright complexion that my 
friend had so admired in the portrait of Lord Newton. His 
guests were painfully anxious to show a proper appreciation of all 
that he showed them; but they were manifestly weary, and their 
knowledge of Scottish history was of the slightest. He was 
brimming over with enthusiasm, and his information was so 
copious and so admirably conveyed, that the temptation to listen 
when we were close to him was irresistible. I think he saw we 
were interested in what he said, and thought none the worse of us 
on that account. 

In the little pannelled room in which James I. was born, and in 
the ante-chamber adjoining, we had the benefit of the stranger’s 
exposition ; and in the regalia room we found ourselves again in 
his immediate neighbourhood. Here his enthusiasm was particu- 
larly fervid. 

‘And what do you say it all is?” asked one of the ladies, when, 
after drawing attention to almost every article behind the glass 
sereen, he had paused to take breath. 

“It’s the regalia—the Crown jewels,” he answered, with un- 
ruffled politeness. 

“T thought they were in the Tower.” 

“This is the old Scottish regalia. Our kings and queens wore 
it at their coronations before the Union.” 

. 4 how interesting! Then who does it belong to 
now?” 

“The Government.” He hesitated a little before he answered, 
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as if searching for a word his questioner would understand. His 
choice did not prove happy. 

“Oh! the English Government.” The lady spoke with lively 
satisfaction, and the air of one who had at last cleared up a mis- 
understanding. 

He was a charmingly courteous and long-suffering cicerone; 
but this was more than he could endure. 

“T beg your pardon—the British Government.” 

He spoke quite stiffly, and as he spoke he looked towards us. 
My friend’s face was unmoved, but “ something eminently human 
beaconed from his eye.” The other read it aright, and his 
momentary irritation melted into an amused and tolerant smile. 
When the Scottish gentleman spoke again, he took us as it were, 
under his wing, and addressed his remarks as much to us as to 
the two ladies. 

In the regalia room stands the oak chest in which, for more 
than a hundred years after the Union, the Honours of Scotland 
lay hidden. Inspired by this, our cicerone recounted the circum- 
stances under which the chest had been opened in 1818; not 
forgetting to mention Scott’s horror when one of the Search 
Commissioners sportively proposed to put the ancient Scottish 
crown upon a young lady’s head. 

“T daresay you know the story,” he added, courteously anxious 
not to appear to be posing as an instructor, and at the same time 
giving us a little bow. 

Mr. Fairfield bowed in return. “And I’m sure you know how 
prettily it ends,” said he. 

“Eh?” The Scottish gentleman was evidently puzzled. 

“Tt was Mrs. Lockhart who told the story to her husband. 
She said that the sympathy which she showed moved Sir Walter 
very much ; and he began to treat her as a woman from that day.” 

“True, true!” There was genuine delight and astonishment 
in the other’s tone. “I didn’t know you took such an interest in 
Sir Walter, down south,” he exclaimed. 

“My friend comes from England; I am an American citizen.” 

The Scottish gentleman was taken off his feet. -The clear-cut 
sentences to which we had been listening with no little admiration 
gave place to an utterance that was quite emotional. 

“That makes it even more delightful. Really, really—but 
there’s the common tongue after all. Well, well! We're all 
subjects of King Shakespeare.” 

He said this last with a bow towards me; and then with his 
moist eyes sparkling anda flush on his bright face, he shook hands 
with my companion. 
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“When he spoke of our common tongue, I wondered what he 
would think of your vernacular,” I remarked, as soon as our friend 
had gone. 

“Law or medicine, say you?” was Mr. Fairfield’s only 
answer. 

It was his custom to speculate upon the probable calling of any 
stranger with whom we chanced to make acquaintance. 

“Law,” said I, without hesitation; “he’s such a good-looking 
chap.” 


Cuarter V. 
MR. FAIRFIELD MORALISES IN GREYFRIARS CHURCHYARD. 


No conscientious sojourner in Edinburgh misses the Greyfriars 
churchyard. If the tourist be very enthusiastic and exceptionally 
well-tochered, he will act wisely in buying a guidebook of the 
gate-keeper. This, we were assured, was an official work, and 
the Kirk Session had fixed the price at two shillings. Even 
under these circumstances, it is not, I hope, absolutely heretical 
to suggest that the charge is somewhat high. 

Mr. Fairfield insisted on hunting out the grave of Henry 
Mackenzie, because he was a friend of Sir Walter’s, 

“Dear, dear!” he said, when we stood before it; “he lived to 
be over eighty-five, and he shot and fished after a fashion down to 
eighty at least; and Scott was disabled at sixty; and Dickens 
was struck down at fifty-eight; and Shakespeare died at 
fifty-two.” 

“But do you think longevity is a thing to be desired 
by an author—as regards his reputation after he has gone, I 
mean ?” 

“Not extreme longevity, certainly; it isn’t in the nature of 
things that it should. I can’t think of any author who added to 
his reputation after sixty-five; except perhaps, Tennyson. I’m 
thinking of ‘ Lucknow’ and ‘The Revenge’.” 

“Not ‘Crossing the Bar’?” I asked. 

“Ah! And he was eighty when he wrote that. But I doubt 
if it added to his reputation in the way I mean; he didn’t break 
new ground in it. Now, those two ballads are incomparably finer 
than anything else he did in the same line. He wrote both of 
them long after sixty, unless I’m mistaken. Some of his earlier 
ballads are almost poor.” 

The site of the family grave of Sir Walter’s father is in 
Greyfriars’ churchyard, close to the entrance which gives upon the 
grounds of the Heriot Hospital. 
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“Sir Walter has been here,” said I. 
“Oh yes; several times. I don’t know how often; and there 
are many other graves here, which he must have stood at. His 
father was in great request for funerals, and he liked to take his 
son with him. The boy was not so fond of the business as the old 
man was; and he escaped it when he could. I suppose most of 
the funerals that Scott pere attended were in this churchyard, or 
in the Canongate, and no doubt a good many of Sir Walter’s own 
friends are buried here. Oh yes, he must have known every inch 
of the place. It’s a pity the old church where the family used to 
worship has gone. Don’t let us forget to hunt up Bluidy 
Mackenzie’s mausoleum before we go; Scott knew where that was 
when he was a boy.” 

We had felt so confident, when we entered the graveyard, that 
we could find all we wanted without the assistance of the Kirk 
Session’s magnum opus, that we had indulged the gatekeeper with 
a little gentle satire on the subject of that volume; but I am 
bound to confess that, later on, we boggled for a long time over 
the site of the flat gravestone on which the people signed the 
National Covenant in 1638. We had read in one of our guide- 
books that this stone belonged to the tomb of a Boswell of 
Auchinleck, and was still extant: but in or about the right place, 
we could find nothing but the grave of certain Victorian Boswells; 
and here the stone, though flat, was surrounded by a railing which 
would have driven an impatient signatory frantic. 

We were forlornly leaning against this barrier, wishing we had 
not been so cutting about the official guide, and debating as to 
whether we should eat the leek in respect of it, when a stranger 
took pity on us; and explained that the tombstone upon which 
we were gazing was the one we wanted; the fact being that in 
comparatively recent times. it had been turned over, and the 
upside inscribed to the honour and glory of the Boswells, whose 
names we had been studying. 

“Unless my memory fails me,” said Mr. Fairfield, “the 
Covenant made many turn their coats; but I can hardly believe 
it made the Boswells turn their tombstone. Yet the thing must 
have been done on purpose, if at all. No Scot could deny that 
the stone on which the people signed the Covenant with their 
blood, in 1638, had at least an historical interest. What can it 
all mean?” 

“Perhaps it isn’t true,” I suggested, as soon as the stranger 
had departed: “I’m sure James Boswell would have scorned 
such an act, little though he may have sympathised with the 
Covenanters.” 
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“‘T don’t believe a word of it!” was my friend’s verdict. 

We had no difficulty in finding the Martyrs’ Monument. The 
inscription on it tells the world that, in one way or another, some 
eighteen thousand of the excellent of the earth were murdered 
and destroyed for adhering to the covenants and the laws. 

“ Are those figures authentic?” I asked. 

“Probably not. Let’s hope not! Let’s hope, at all events, that 
this good blood—I mean the good blood on both sides—wasn’t 
shed in vain; that it helped the world on somehow.” 

“Troublous times!” said I later on, when we were standing 
near that part of the churchyard where, after Bothwell Brigg, so 
many covenanters were penned in under the open sky for five 
cruel months. 

“Horrible! Horrible!” 

“But it’s no good grieving over them,” my friend went on 
after a long pause. “They’re old unhappy far-off things—they’re 
nothing more now. As I read history, there’s no moral to be 
drawn from the doings of either side—except this, perhaps; every 
decent man nowadays ought to make up his mind he'll never 
directly or indirectly put a strain on the conscience of a fellow- 
creature.” 

“Not a bad moral, that,” said I; “not a little one either.” 

“No; and perhaps the mere fact that folks like you and me 
can think as we do about it, shows that the excellent of the earth 
who died for king or kirk in the killing time have helped the 
world on a little, after all.” 


On our first Sunday in Edinburgh a drenching rain had 
prevented our attending a place of worship. On our second 
Sunday I proposed St. Giles’s, but this was met with an objection 
on the part of my travelling companion. He had heard, some- 
where, that in the Presbyterian cathedral the psalms were sung 
and the Lord’s Prayer chanted ; and he protested that he could 
not permit anyone to say the Mass at his lug. He confessed, 
afterwards, that what he really objected to was the singing of an 
anthem: not, as he was careful to explain, because he feared to 
lose his voice, but merely because that form of devotional exercise 
wearied him beyond endurance. In the end, we decided in favour 
of the Old Greyfriars; but on our presenting ourselves at the 
doors we found that during September the evening service was 
not held. In the face of this rebuff, Mr. Fairfield withdrew his 
objection to the cathedral. 

That was our last night in Edinburgh. Our proposed stay of 
two or three days had already extended over a fortnight; and 
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though we would fain have prolonged it still further this could 
not be. Business demanded my return to London at the end of 
another week, and to abandon Tweedside altogether was out of 
the question. 

«¢'T'o-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new,’ ” said Mr, Fair- 
field, on our return from St. Giles’s, as he settled himself in the 
big chair, with a cheerfulness that spoke of virtuous satisfaction. 
We had obtained good seats close to the chapel of St. Eloi, which 
contains the Argyle tomb and monument, and the service had 
been a short one. 

“T never thought, when we came here, I should be so reluctant 
to leave,” he went on. “But then I had no notion of what 
Edinburgh was like ; I don’t believe anyone could have a notion 
without coming here.” 

“A wonderful place,” I acquiesced. 

“The most wonderful thing in it—or at all events the most 
startling and unexpected thing is that Water of Leith. It’s fine 
enough when you see it from the top of the Dean Bridge; but 
when you go down to it, and find a clear stream running by a 
rock cliff and foaming over a rocky bottom, and you remember 
that you're in the heart of a great metropolis, it fairly takes your 
breath away. Nothing took hold of me like that river; not the 
Calton, nor the Castle, nor Arthur’s Seat.” 

“ Not even the Old Town?” 

“That doesn’t appeal to the same side of a man. To many men 
it wouldn’t appeal at all, though it hit me hard enough. I shall 
go down to my grave with a feeling that the Fates ought to have 
given me, when I was young, a year or two in an attic in one of 
those old houses in the High Street that used to look across the 
Nor’Loch when they were young. Just think of the look-out there 
is from them, even now.” _, 

“You may think yourself lucky to have seen so many of the old 
houses ; they won’t be here for ever.” 

“T agree; and, between ourselves, I wouldn’t stop the improve- 
ments if I could.” 

“ Yes, I mean it,” he protested, when he saw my astonishment. 
“JT think the authorities are doing a good work; and I go with 
them. Of course, one would like to see more of the sort of thing 
that is going on in Riddle’s Close; but to expect restoration in 
that spirit on a large scale would be Utopian. The trath is,” he 
went on, “I don’t like the look of some of the children here, 
They come out of insanitary lairs; I’m sure of it—filthy lairs, 
too. A man must be stark, raving mad if he thinks that a little 
thing. No, no, I go with Dickens in these matters, aud I’m not 
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crank enough to let my sentimentalities lead me into what I think 
downright bad citizenship. I’m glad I’ve seen these old houses, 
with their tablets and pious mottoes; but-——” 

A wave of his cigar in the air was the only finish to this 
sentence ; and for a time we both sat meditating. 

“When I get back to London,” said my friend, as he roused 
himself and began to collect his books in readiness for our journey 
to Melrose, “I shall read through all the novels again—all the 
Scottish ones, I mean. Heaps of things in them will come to me 
quite fresh, now I’ve seen Edinburgh. I’ve reread ‘ Redgauntlet’ 
and ‘Guy Mannering’ since we came here, I shall tackle ‘ Old 
Mortality’ next. And that reminds me of something that 
happened when we were in the cathedral just now,” he broke off. 
“Have you ever been inclined to take a side in the King versus 
Kirk business, since we came here?” 

He asked this with so much earnestness that my curiosity was 
aroused. 

“Have you?” I asked. 

“Yes. I didn’t know it till this evening; but when I found 
myself sitting just opposite that chapel, and I was looking at the 
figure on the tomb, I was conscious of a sort of regret that it 
wasn’t Montrose. This set me wondering, and I came to the 
conclusion that I was aking’s man. Did you ever hear of 
anything more ridiculous?” 

I laughed ; but in my own mind I admitted that I, too, was on 
that side; though why I could not tell. 

“T don’t care a puff of tobacco smoke about their quarrels; they 
don’t appeal to me at all. I can’t put myself in sympathy with 
either side; I simply can’t bring my mind into line with theirs. 
And yet here I am, with a prejudice in favour of the King’s side.” 

As he said this he was standing before the fireplace with his 
hands in his pockets. He looked towards me as if inviting an 
explanation of the phenomenon. 

“Tt’s the novels that have done it,” said I. 

“To some extent; but they don’t explain it altogether, I'll 
tell you why it is—it’s because the King’s side was more 
picturesque.” 

“Have you carried the problem right through the three 
stages?” 

“T have indeed; and I’ve come to the conclusion that I’m no 
better than the young plants of grace in Bonnie Dundee. It’s 
the jack-boots and the plumed hats that have captivated me, 
They’re so bonnie that when I see them I wish them success. 
Perhaps though I can hardly go so far as to assert that I look 
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couthie and slee while I am doing it,” he added dryly; but as he 
spoke he glanced at his face in the looking-glass, and laughod 
aloud, 


Cuarter YI. 


WE CROSS MELROSE BRIDGE AND CLIMB EILDON, 


“Tr certainly is rather heavy,” said Mr. Fairfield, on the 
morning of our departure for Melrose, as we stood outside the 
Waverley station and watched three porters stagger under the 
weight of his trunk; “but it’s so convenient to have some of your 
things about you. These men will see to our luggage; we shall 
have enough to do in seeing to the bicycles.” 

The porters acknowledged my friend’s gratuity with the usual 
touch of the cap, and then intimated that we must follow our 
belongings to the weighing machine. 

“T think they always weigh luggage here, when it’s to be taken 
to certain parts of the system,” I explained; ‘I heard someone 
talking about it at the hotel.” I said this without betraying the 
joy with which my heart sang. 

“A very stupid rule,” asserted Mr. Fairfield; “it must take up 
so much time.” 

My portmanteau passed the test of the machine without 
question ; but when I saw the big trunk put on, and noticed the 
satisfaction that beamed on the face of the presiding officer, I 
thought it well to disappear with my bicycle round a corner. 

In Mr. Fairfield’s case the weighing process certainly did take 
a long while. Fortunately there was so much time to spare, that 
I could wait for him without impatience. When he came in view, 
he appeared to be suffering under an intolerable sense of wrong. 

“This is nothing less than extortion,” he protested. “It’s 
what they call a love of thrift, I suppose—‘Ou ay, the Scots are 
close.’” 

“I’m afraid Scotland’s in a bad way,” I answered gloomily. 

“Why do you say that?” There was suspicion and no little 
sharpness in his tone. 

“TJ thought it might comfort you.” 

Mr. Fairfield made no answer, as he stood with one hand on his 
bicycle, and his eyes fixed on a small yellow document which he 
held in the other. 

“ You were talking about extortion,” said I. 

“Ti’s very near it, at all events.” He was now getting past 
the irritable stage and verging towards the apologetic. 

“ Extortion is dishonesty,” said I severely. “That's one thing 
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against them, And we found out yesterday that their church was 
in a bad way. That’s another.” 

“T only said it seemed lukewarm.” 

“ But you wouldn’t say a thing like that without good cause.” 

“T was disappointed when the man gave out a Calvinistic text, 
and then didn’t preach a word of Calvinism.” Mr. Fairfield is a 
very truthful man, even when angry; and just then he was 
rapidly recovering his temper. 

“It was disappointing,” I admitted; “even I felt a little injured 
at the time. But that doesn’t exhaust the catalogue of their 
offences.” 

“What else is there?” 

“The national fondness for rotten fruit is simply deplorable.” 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. “I wasn’t going back to the shop to 
make a fuss about a few cents,” said he. “I was chaffing you, 
that time. Do you think I didn’t notice your superior grin?” 

A few days before, he had bought a pound of apples at a grand 
establishment in Princes Street. These, upon the opening of the 
bag later on, turned out to be much decayed; and in the first 
flush of his resentment, my friend had declared that a people who 
could allow such a fraudulent establishment to flourish in their 
midst, must be ignorant of the difference between good fruit and 
bad. He had put aside my suggestion that he should go back to 
the shop, and complain; amd had, indeed, asserted in answer to it, 
that he did not blame the greengrocer, as no doubt the man had 
learned by experience that his customers preferred their apples 
rotten. 

“It’s odd how ready one is to find fault with things in a 
strange place,” I said consolingly. “I hope you didn’t actually 
come to blows over that weighing machine.” 

He was quite himself by this time. “Oh, no! I merely 
challenged the company’s right to charge the excess; and the man 
produced a document, showing what weight of luggage was within 
the regulations.” 

“And after that you had the audacity to come to me and talk 
about extortion—but what on earth took up all the time?” 

“They had to send for some more weights.” My friend was 
merry now. “I wish you’d hold the bicycle,” he said a minute 
later; “I was perhaps a little short with that official; I may as 
well put matters right.” 

“Need you bother ?” 

“A man ought to behave himself out of his own country,” 


said the good patriot, as he moved off in the direction of the 
machine. 
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“You've done the handsome thing,” I said when he came back. 
“Tt really was very irritating. I suppose the amount was nothing 
considerable.” 

“Only a few shillings. It wasn’t the amount, it was the 
wickedness of the thing that roused me.” 

“T almost wonder you didn’t make a really effective protest.” 

“ How could 1?” 

“You might have refused to let the company carry the trunk at 
all. You would have only been acting strictly within your rights 
in so doing.” 

“That would have been magnificent!” he exclaimed. “They 
would have lost the amount of their unrighteous demand, and I 
should have lost nothing but my clothes and books. Really, one 
ought never to stir a finger without legal advice.” 

Melrose was our destination, and our train was an express, that 
ran to Galashiels without a stop. Here, however, there was a 
longish wait; and my friend, who had learned from a native in 
the carriage that we had been running through the vale of the 
Gala, suddenly proposed that we should take to the bicycles for 
the four or five miles that remained of our journey. As the 
morning was fine, I was only too glad to fall in with this 
suggestion. We had no difficulty in finding the road to Melrose ; 
and we had not been riding many minutes when we saw water 
below us on the right. We both stopped, almost involuntarily, 
and at the same moment; for we knew it was the Tweed. 

With most of us, the sight of some great, alien river, familiar 
asaname and nothing more, makes the heart beat faster; but 
what are the Abanas and Pharpars of the wide world, as compared 
with a man’s own Jordan? In such of us as love Sir Walter, the 
first glimpse of his river wakes an emotion not easily expressed in 
words ; for, be our domicile of origin what it may, we are all Scots 
of the Border, as regards the Tweed. 

Not far beyond the point where we first stopped, a tributary of 
the river runs under the highway. We made another halt here, 
to lean upon the bridge and look down into the water. The 
prospect of the Tweed, as seen through the trees a little in front 
of us, was so beautiful that we forsook the bicycles; and taking 
advantage of a neighbouring gate, we made our way to the 
margin. We stood for some time gazing on the clear, swift 
stream and listening to its ripple. Nota spear’s length distant, 
where the current eddied round a bank of white pebbles, a white- 
breasted bird preened its feathers and looked at us askance. 

“Do you hear the river?” asked my companion, almost in a 
whisper. “It was the sound of all others most delicious to his 
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ears. It was murmuring just as we hear it, when he was dying 
—seventy-one years ago, almost to a day.” 

On our way back to the road, we stayed for a moment to peep 
under the bridge, and wonder what the streamlet was and where 
it came from. We learned a day or two later, that it was the 
Elwand, the burn that runs through the Fairy Dean, the haunted 
glen of the “ Monastery.” 

When we came to the bridge over the Tweed, Mr. Fairfield 
showed signs of great inward commotion. “If only I had one of 
the guide books or even a map!” was the burden of his song. 

“Ts this Melrose bridge?” he shouted to a man in a cart, whom 
woe met before we had reached the other side. 

The answer was yes; and almost before it had been uttered, 
my friend was off his bicycle and fumbling in his pocket-book. 

“T’ve only a very brief note, a mere outline; but I think it 
will do for present purposes. I’ve been wondering ever since we 
left Galashiels whether we were following the road by which 
they brought Scott home for the last time. And directly I saw 
this bridge, I felt pretty sure that we had, and that this was 
Melrose bridge.” 

His hands were trembling with excitement as he fished out a 
scrap of paper, and read from it aloud :— 

“ Reached Newhaven by steamboat late on 9th July 1832—put up 
at Douglas's Hotel St. Andrew's Square—on 11th started for Abdots- 
ford—river being in flood had to go round by Melrose bridge. That 
means they couldn’t go by the ford, so they had to take this 
bridge. We've been riding along the very road by which they 
came,” he went on with a catch in his voice, “And the way 
to Abbotsford must be somewhere out yonder.” 

Without another word he was in the saddle, and the yellow 
bicycle was speeding onward. I lost sight of him in a moment, 
for the road curved to the left on the other side of the bridge. I 
mounted and followed at a more moderate pace. A little way 
beyond the curve, I passed on my right a cottage with a bright 
garden in front of it, and a few paces in advance I saw my friend 
standing in the road, staring hard at a finger-post. The cottage 
and its garden were on his right, and I noticed that they formed 
the point at which the road forked; one of the forks being the 
way I had just traversed. I got off and joined him; he said 
nothing, but his face was eloquent of great tidings. The 
explanation was not far to seek; for the direction written on 
that part of the finger-post, which pointed to the other fork, ran 
as follows:—‘Two miles to Abbotsford, and six miles to 
Selkirk,” 
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“ Are you going to Abbotsford?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! Not now; we shall have plenty of time for that. 
And besides, I want my notes.” 

We rode on, past the old peel tower of Darnick, and into 
Melrose. 

It is common knowledge that— 


“the triple pride 
Of Eildon looks upon Strathclyde”— 


and that at the foot of Eildon lies Melrose. To the best of my 
recollection, only two out of the three peaks are visible from the 
town itself. 

It did not take long to pick up our luggage at the station and 
make the necessary arrangements at our hotel. Mr. Fairfield’s 
next proceeding was to place himself in the hands of the local 
hairdresser. 

“You can often get a lot of information while you're being 
shaved; I make it a rule never to shave myself in a new place,” 
said he. 

“There’s a suspension bridge acrcss the river here,’ he 
announced when I next saw him; “and just above that is a dam 
called the cauld. It is I suppose the curb that was made by 
Thomas the Rhymer’s demon. He was an energetic spirit and 
worried Thomas to give him work. One task Thomas set him, 
was the damming of the Tweed.” 

“T think that was at Kelso,” I remarked meekly. I had 
recently been looking through the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ 

“T believe you're right,” said my friend, a little surprised at 
my superior knowledge. ‘‘ The barber says there’s good batbing 
in the river,” he went on. 

“At this time of the year?” I asked the question in some 
astonishment ; for the weather had for weeks past been frigid and 
ungenial, 

“He said he didn’t bathe himself; but he had no doubt it was 
all right.” 

“ Are you going to try it?” 

“Tt would be pleasant to feel that one had bathed in Scott’s 
river,” he answered hesitatingly. “I think I shall see what it 
looks like to-morrow morning. The sun to-day is quite hot. 
Will you join me? I suppose it must be before breakfast.” 

I pointed out to Mr. Fairfield that for me to run such a risk of 
pneumonia would be unfair to my clients; but I promised to try 
to rise early enough to witness his ablutions. 

By taking the road that goes under the railway bridge and 
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diving down a passage that runs between two houses, the traveller 
within a few minutes of leaving the market-place of Melrose, finds 
himself in the open country with the peaks of the Eildon Hills 
straight in front of him. This was the route we followed after 
lunch that day. By the time we stood on the top of the middle 
peak—the highest of the three—we had wet jackets, but the 
shower was over and the sun was shining brilliantly on a wide 
prospect of Border hills, range upon range beneath a broken sky. 
The rain had been heavy while it lasted, and it had brought a 
bitter wind with it. Mr. Fairfield had found comfort in the 
recollection that Washington Irving had been caught in a 
similar shower when Scott showed him over the country in 
1817. 

“Trving says that Scott thought nothing of the wet,” gasped 
the literary enthusiast, as he struggled forward with bent head 
and chattering teeth ; “ but Irving didn’t like it at all, and for his 
sake Scott took shelter under a thicket.” 

“ He would have been puzzled to find one here,” I suggested. 

“T’ve read somewhere,” said my friend, as we stood on the 
summit in the bright sunshine, “ that from here Scott could point 
out more than forty spots famous in Border history. I wish I 
knew some of them. LBy-the-bye, Washington Irving speaks 
of this country as being absolutely treeless. That’s not the 
case now.” 

“You may depend upon it,” he went on, with growing interest, 
“the trees have been planted within the last hundred years, and 
the country-side owes a good many of them to Sir Walter. He 
was an enthusiastic planter himself, and he influenced his 
neighbours in the same direction. I remember reading in a book 
of Lord Cockburn’s that till the Laird of Torwoodlee began 
planting on his land—Torwoodlee’s somewhere on the Gala, 
quite near Abbotsford—there wasn’t a tree to be seen near the 
house. That Laird was Scott’s contemporary, but I don’t know 
whether Scott had a hand in his planting.” 

On our way down from the summit, we came upon a bed 
of heather. It was past its prime, but we hailed it with 
enthusiasm. On our walk to Roslin we had seen, in the 
distance, the sun shining on heathery slopes of the Pentlands ; 
but this Eildon heather was the first we had handled in 
Scotland. 

“The Macphail in Mr. Pinero’s ‘Cabinet Minister’ says that 
heather is poor walking; I’m inclined to agree with him.” 

We were negotiating a particularly steep part of the descent 
when Mr, Fairfield made this remark; and as he spoke he 
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slipped upon a concealed boulder. He went down with some 
force, and there was a look of agony upon his visage as he rose 
to his feet, but his literary ardour was unquenchable. 

“Scott told Washington Irving that if he didn’t see the 
heather at least once a year, he thought he should die,” remarked 
the sufferer, as he rubbed the point of impact. 

“We'll have a look at the river before we go back to the 
hotel,” he said, as soon as we had regained level ground. 
“There must be a fine view from the suspension bridge. The 
young man at the barber’s said the cauld was quite close to the 
bridge.” 

Just above the cauld, the river bank rises to a considerable 
height, and its face between the water and the summit is thickly 
grown with trees and bushes. This high ground is known as 
the Weirhill. There are some seats at the top, and we were 
glad to rest ourselves and admire the prospect. Behind us, 
a green slope, on which stood the parish church, led down to the 
high road. 

“Some old ecclesiastic said that though, no doubt, God could 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, He never did, in 
fact, make a better,” observed Mr. Fairfield after a long silence. 
“The bearing of this observation lays in the application on it,’” 
he added, turning to see if I had caught his meaning. 

“TI certainly cannot imagine anything more beautiful,” I 
admitted. 

Looking Tweedward, across the fresh green of the trees, there 
was, that sunny afternoon, a view of hill and river softer and 
more alluring than anything we had seen in Scotland. South- 
ward, beyond the church spire, rose the dour outline of the 
Eildons. 

“The weather is certainly ‘settling; this sun is quite hot. I 
think I shall venture on a bath to-morrow.” 

So said my companion, as he stretched himself luxuriously on 
the seat, and watched the thin blue smoke that rose straight up 
from the tip of his cigar. He had forgotten that icy shower on 
the hills. , 

“This is a lovely river,” he went on; “I never expected to see 
anything like this. It’s so clear, for one thing.” 

“ And it’s so swift,” I chimed in, with a fervour equal to his 
own. 

Mr. Fairfield rose to his feet with a jerk, and stared downward 
upon the current; no mere curiosity or admiration could account 
for the intensity of his gaze. 

“ This cau!d can’t be the work of the demon who ‘ bridled the 
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Tweed with a curb of stone,’” I continued, in meditative accents. 
“Tt’s made of wood. Did you see those rusty nails sticking up 
in it?” 

“T did not observe them.” He said this with a fine careless- 
ness; but the muscles of his face twitched. 

“T remember now, that young man said the best bathing place 
was about a hundred yards above it,” he observed, after he had 
reseated himself. His eyes were fixed on the troubled water just 
below the dam as he spoke. 

“That seems reasonable. Did he, by-the-bye, ask you at what 
hour you proposed to bathe?” 

“T believe I said about eight o’clock. Do you suppose he had 
any motive in asking?” My friend was evidently growing 
suspicious of the young man. 

“Oh, no. I daresay he only wanted to bring a few of his 
friends to admire your swimming.” 

The prospect of having an assemblage to witness his feats of 
natation seemed to give Mr. Fairfield no pleasure, 

“T shall not bathe to-morrow, anyhow,” he said shortly. 


Cuapter VII. 


MELROSE ABBEY AND SIR WALTER’S GRAVE. 


Durine our stay at Melrose we paid several visits to the Abbey. 
We both agreed that the place was something of a disappointment. 

“T suppose I expected too much,” said Mr. Fairfield one 
morning when we had the ruin to ourselves, and he had ventured 
to rest himself upon the stone which is pointed out as Scott’s 
favourite seat ; “Sir Walter did so much to save the place, and he 
was so enthusiastic over it, and one had heard so much about its 
exquisite beauty that, after all, a little disappointment isn’t to be 
wondered at.” 

“TI certainly think we’ve heard a little too much about the 
carvings,” I observed. 

“Oh, yes. They’re wonderful, I daresay; particularly wonderful 
considering their age, but that minute work doesn’t appeal to 
me. When I’m told that a place is a superlatively beautiful ruin 
I expect something superlatively beautiful as a whole. Now, to 
my sweet, unlearned eye this ruin looks a bit heavy. I’ve stared 
at it from every point of view, and I think it looks heavy from all 
of them. I’m only an ignorant Philistine; but give me 
Dryburgh, say I.” 

In the churchyard which adjoins Melrose Abbey my friend 
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spent a long time in meditation before the tall red stone that 
marks Tom Purdie’s grave. The inscription which Scott wrote is 
80 beautiful that I cannot refrain from setting it out in its 
entirety— 


“In grateful remembrance of the faithful and attached services of 
twenty-two years, and in sorrow for the loss of a humble but sincere 
friend, the stone was erected by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. of Abbotsford. 
Here lies the body of Thomas Purdie, wood-forester at Abbotsford, who 
died 29th October 1829, aged sixty-two years. ‘Thou hast been faithful 
over a few things. I will make thee ruler over many things.’ Matthew, 
Chap. XXV.,, v. 21.” 


““A humble but sincere friend,” quoted Mr. Fairfield 
approvingly. “Yes, that was well-deserved. Scott treated all 
the humble folk about him as if they were his blood relations ; 
but there was only one Tom Purdie. Whenever you think of 
Scott out of ;doors at Abbotsford, there’s always Purdie some- 
where near him with his plaid. His death was a sore blow. It 
came at a time when Scott could ill afford to lose a friend. He 
was drawing near his own end in October 1829. Only a few 
months before he’d had a serious warning of apoplexy; and no 
wonder! Ever since the crash he'd been working like a galley 
slave to pay off his debts—killing himself, in fact. For ten years 
Tom Purdie’s shoulder had been a support to him when they went 
about the estate together. There’s a pretty passage in Lockhart 
about it. He says it was easy to see that the man’s heart swelled 
within him from the moment the Sheriff got hold of his collar. 
Scott was fortunate in at least two of his retainers—Tom Purdie 
and Willie Laidlaw. Laidlaw was a very different stamp of man; 
but I’m sure he wouldn’t have resented being called a retainer. 
And there was that good servant Nicolson, the valet who was 
with Sir Walter at the end.” . 

Melrose churchyard has many associations with Sir Walter. 
Of the “names he loved to hear,” that are now carved upon the 
tombstones of this churchyard, Tom Purdie’s is only one of many ; 
on every hand we came across inscriptions referring to Scott's 
contemporaries. Still extant is the little tombstone, bearing the 
poetical epitaph of which he is said to have been so fond. 


“The earth goeth on the earth, 

Glist’ring like gold, 

The earth goes to the earth 
Sooner than it wold; 

The earth builds on the earth 
Castles and towers; 

The earth says to the earth, 
All shall be ours.” 
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On one of our visits to the Abbey we fell in with the 
custodian ; and for more than an hour he sauntered about with 
us, pointing out choice bits of the fabric, and drawing attention 
to matters of interest in the churchyard. We were tolerably 
familiar with the excellent little guide book which is his 
handiwork, but we soon discovered that he had not put into it a 
tithe of what he knew about his charge. 

Mr. Fairfield was eager to ascertain if the neighbourhood 
contained any old people who remembered Scott. Our guide 
could name several old standards who professed to remember the 
funeral ; but he was doubtful whether any one still living could 
claim to have known Sir Walter. He told us, however, that a 
man named William Millar, who died in the spring of 1902, aged 
a hundred and one, had often seen him, and had been intimate 
with Tom Pardie, This patriarch survived his friend by more 
than seventy years; but in the churchyard they now sleep almost 
side by side. 

“T wish Lord Cockburn could have seen our friend,” said 
Mr. Fairfield after the custodian had left us. “In reference to 
these very ruins he made a complaint about the persons who 
watched over such places in Scotland in his time, and he 
wondered if there would ever be an improvement, I wish he 
could have seen the custodian at Roslin too.” 

“What had Lord Cockburn to complain of here ?” 

“ He didn’t like Johnny Bower’s appearance. He said he had 
a very whiskified visage. Even in his private diary a judge 
mustn’t condemn a fellow creature on such evidence as that; so 
Cockburn said that for all he knew Johnny might be a teetotaler. 
Bat it certainly was the face that shocked his sense of propriety. 
He complained that Johnny’s language was more inflated than 
correct; but he couldn’t have thought that mattered. Washing- 
ton Irving says, the man wore a blue coat and a red waistcoat. 
Perhaps Lord Cockburn thought he ought to have worn wig and 
gown.” 

“Johnny Bower was here in Scott’s time?” 

“Oh, yes! I expect Scott got him the job. Washington Irving 
has a lot to say about him. It was Scott’s son Charles who 
brought Irving here and introduced him to Bower. The little 
man was one of Scott’s most fervent worshippers. He was a 
perfect Durdles in his knowledge of the nooks and corners of this 
place. Scott used to get a lot of fun out of him. One of 
Johnny’s theories was that the Abbey looked better by the light 
of a candle than by the light of the moon; and he used to insist 
that, to get a really perfect view by daylight, a man must turn 
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his back to the ruins, and stoop down till his head was between 
his knees.” 

“T thought that was Johnny’s grave when I first came on it,” 
continued Mr. Fairfield, pointing to a tombstone a few feet 
distant from us, “but the age puzzles me. The John Bower of 
the inscription died in 1843 aged fifty-eight. Now, Washington 
Irving speaks of the Johnny Bower of 1817 as an old man. If 
that’s right, this can’t be he; and yet Lord Cockburn in 1840 
spoke of the Johnny Bower of that time as having been custodian 
here for forty years. I wish I'd thought to ask our friend to 
clear up the mystery.” 

Dryburgh Abbey lies within a pleasant walk of Melrose. The 
wise pedestrian will strike off the main road at the beginning of 
Newtown St. Boswells and make his way to the back of the Dry- 
burgh Hotel, and along the very Scottish village street that leads 
to the burn. Once in the glen, the path to the high bank, which 
overlooks the suspension bridge, cannot be missed. The Abbey 
lies within a few hundred yards of the other side of this bridge. 

As we were passing the cottages that cluster near the 
entrance, a fat old collie strolled out into the pathway, and came 
up to us wagging his tail, Mr. Fairfield gave him a welcome 
that was almost effusive. 

The old abbey of Dryburgh was a fabric of vast extent. Its 
site is now a region of green lawns, bowery with foliage, but its 
ruins are still fringed by some of the ancient yews, which the 
monks planted in the days of its magnificence. We were told 
that one of these trees was seven hundred years old. 

St. Mary’s aisle, which formed a part of the abbey’s north 
transept, now stands wholly detached and partly ruinous. 
Behind the railing which protects the front, Sir Walter and his 
wife lie under a double tombstone. Their son, the second 
baronet and his wife, and also Lockhart rest by them. The two 
Scott graves lie from left to right; Lockhart’s is beside them 
with the foot towards the railing. The three tombs are close 
together, and they occupy the whole floor of the aisle. Lockhart’s 
inscription is as follows: ‘‘ Here, at the feet of Sir Walter Scott, lie 
the mortal remains of John Gibson Lockhart, his son-in-law, 
biographer and friend. Born 14th June 1794. Died 25th 
November 1854.” 

After we had examined the tombs, we strolled for a time 
about the ruins; and then returning to St. Mary’s aisle, we 
seated ourselves upon a stone coffin, a few paces in front of it. 
It was a bright warm afternoon. 

“That, ‘Here, at the feet of Sir Walter Scott,’ is very 
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touching,” said Mr. Fairfield. “Dean Ramsey tells of an old 
Scottish servant, who said to her master when she was dying: 
‘Laird, will ye tell them to bury me whaur I'll lie across at 
your feet?’ I wonder if Lockhart ever heard it; it was his 
wish that he should lie at Sir Walter’s feet. The last utterance 
but one that he records of Scott, was that admonition to himself 
to be a good man—‘ My dear, be a good man—be virtuous—be 
religious—be a good man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.’ When Scott spoke of lying 
here, he meant on his death-bed: but the words may have had 
a fuller significance to the other when his own time came; for 
he died at Abbotsford in the very next room. I’ve read Mr. 
Lang’s ‘ Life,’ and I think Lockhart might fairly comfort himself 
with the thought that he had been a good man. There are some 
parts of Scott’s ‘ Life,’ that only a good man could have written.” 

“That eldest son died at forty-five,” he went on. ‘“ He was 
a good man, too. How proud Sir Walter was of him, and of 
Lockhart as well! He wasn’t over fond of the weedy type of 
humanity. I suspect Frank Osbaldistone was his favourite hero. 
I’ve often thought it was Lockhart’s good looks that made 
Sir Walter take to him, He seems to have been extraordinarily 
beautiful in his youth, and he was a good horseman, and took 
his part in all the Abbotsford sports. He was only sixty when 
he died. They say he smoked too much—but they say that of 
everybody who smokes at all.” 

Mr. Fairfield bent a loving glance on a big black cigar that 
he was preparing to light, as he uttered this. 

“ There’s a passage in one of Dickens's letters about Lockhart, 
that I’ve often puzzled over,” he resumed, as soon as the cigar 
was in full blast. “They were both in Italy not long before 
Lockhart died, and years afterwards @ propos of some paper for 
All the Year Round, Dickens wrote that Lockhart had been 
anxious to see him, in Rome, and as they walked together there, 
Dickens knew very well that Lockhart knew very well, why. 
Lockhart was dying then. Dickens said in the letter, that he 
was the ghost of the handsome man he had first known when 
Scott’s daughter was the head of his house; and that he had little 
more to do with this world than she in her grave, or Scott in his, 
or small Hugh Littlejohn in his. I can’t imagine why Lockhart 
Was 80 anxious to see Dickens, and Mr. Lang throws no light on 
it. There had been a review of ‘Pickwick’ in the ‘Quarterly’ 
which had displeased Dickens’s admirers, because it had a sting 
in its tail, but that can’t have had anything to do with it; for 
not long afterwards, Dickens dined with Lockhart at George 
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Cruikshank’s: and a very friendly article on ‘Oliver Twist’ 
followed this. It was Scott’s influence that got Lockhart the 
editorship of the ‘Review.’ Scott had to fight hard ; for Lockhart 
had made enemies. He had a pretty turn for sarcasm, and when 
he went for a man, he cut to the quick.” 

“ How came Lockhart to die at Abbotsford? ” I asked. 

“T think his daughter owned it then, under the second 
baronet’s will. All of Scott’s children were dead by that time, 
and only Mrs. Lockhart had had children. When Lockhart died 
there were no descendants of Sir Walter in existence except 
Lockhart’s daughter and her baby daughter, Monica. Lockhart 
seems to have been very fond of that granddaughter. There are 
references to her in some of the letters set out in Mr. Lang’s 
book.” 

“T suppose Sir Walter was here when his wife was buried?” 

“Oh, yes! There’s an entry in the ‘Journal’ about it. He 
speaks of consigning the remains to the very spot which in 
pleasure parties they had so often visited. I fancy Lady Scott’s 
funeral was a quiet affair. Sir Walter’s was almost regal. The 
country people were nearly all in black. There was a large 
escort of yeomanry and a string of carriages more than a mile 
long. Lockhart says that when the coffin was taken from the 
hearse, a deep sob burst from a thousand lips. He was one of 
the pall-bearers. The coffin was carried to the hearse, and from 
the hearse to the grave, by Sir Walter's foresters and old 
servants. They had petitioned that there might be no hireling 
assistance. Scott was Sheriff of Selkirkshire; and a little time 
before his death your Parliament had to make a law appointing 
adeputy. I’ve often meant to ask you to show me that law.” 

On my return to Gray’s Inn I looked up the Act referred 
to. It is intituled “An Act to authorise His Majesty to appoint 
a person to act as Sheriff of Selkirkshire during the incapacity of 
the present Sheriff.” Scott was dead and buried before it was 
passed. It begins: ‘ Whereas the Sheriff of the County of 
Selkirk in Scotland is incapacitated by disease from performing 
any of the functions of his office or appointing any substitute 
for their due performance.” I wondered, as I read the Act, how 
many of the persons who come upon it in the Statutes at Large 
for the last year of George LYV., know that the sheriff referred to 
was Sir Walter Scott. 

We had many opportunities, during our stay at Melrose, of 
studying the manners and customs of the tourists who made that 
town their headquarters for exploring the Scott country. Nine 
out of ten of these visitors were Americans. ‘The general pro- 
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gramme was as follows:—An early morning train brought in a 
party from across the Border, sometimes with a guide, sometimes 
without. A scamper through the abbey ruins was the beginning 
of the day’s sight-seeing. Upon this, followed a jolt to Abbots- 
ford in a brake. Lunch was the next item; and another brake- 
ride having disposed of Dryburgh, the pilgrims were ready for a 
train, taking them on to Edinburgh in time for dinner. 

One morning our breakfast-table was honoured by the presence 
of a young American who had actually spent a night in the hotel. 
He discovered Mr. Fairfield’s nationality in no time, and he soon 
made it plain that, in his opinion, Melrose ought to think herself 
fortunate in having two such lords of the creation within her 
borders. I could make allowances for him, when I learnt from 
his outpourings, that he had been travelling about for more than 
two years. The globe-trotter whose progress is one untiring 
rush, comes into communication with nobody but guides and 
hotel-servants; and as a result he moves in an unchanging 
atmosphere of homage and subservience. Under the circum- 
stances @ man who, in his own country, has always been treated 
as of no account, is apt to lose his head. 

Unconscious of the tortures that he was inflicting upon Mr. Fair- 
field, our fellow-guest made himself very offensive to the waiter. 
My poor friend strove to conceal his agonies, but at last the pro- 
vocation waxed too strong for endurance. When, for about the 
tenth time, our neighbour wanted something not on the table, 
his call met with no response; for the man was busy, attending 
to someone else. A repetition of the summons, conveyed in a 
voice that made several breakfasters glance over in our direction, 
drew from the victim a look and a gesture that were an appeal 
for mercy. The next instant the whole room was disturbed by 
the violent clattering of a teaspoon on a saucer. Tho waiter was 
at our table in a flash; and in another flash he had disappeared 
to execute the order. 

“1 guess we'll get this fixed up now, right away,” drawled our 
neighbour, as he turned to his fellow-countryman for sympathy 
and applause. 

Mr. Fairfield fixed him with a stare that would have frozen 
the blood of an ordinary Christian; and without shifting his 
gazo he rose to his full height. The next moment he had turned 
upon his heel with a jerk, and had stalked out of the room. 

“Old man shirty!” was the surprised comment, addressed to 
me. The offender was disposed to treat the incident as a joke. 

I tackled him at once with professional suavity. 


“My friend is an American. I don’t mind what you say or 
VoL, CXXX, 2P 
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do; but I’m an Englishman. He's sensitive on the subject of 


his country.” 

This shook the Huron, and he blushed. 

“ Hadn’t you better go and apologize to him?” I suggested, 
as I took up the Scotsman; “you can’t apologise to the whole 
room.” 

I preferred to keep my head behind the newspaper, until I 
heard my fellow-guest depart. It was not necessary to keep it 


there for long. 


(To be continued.) 
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Che Broads in Winter, 


“They have a beauty of their own, these great fens, even now, when they 
are dyked and drained, tilled and fenced, a beauty as of the sea, of bound- 
less expanse and freedom. ... Long lines of reed-road, emerald in spring, 
and golden under the autumn sun; shining ‘eas’ or river-reaches; broad 
meres dotted with a million fowl. Overhead the arch of heaven spread 
more ample than elsewhere, as over the open sea; and that vastness gave, 
and still gives, such cloudlands, such sunrises, such sunsets, as can be seen 
nowhere else within these isles.” 


So wrote Kingsley of the fens, and in no better words could 
the strange weird beauty of the Broads be painted. For he 
describes the glory of the Fenland at a time when it wore 
precisely the same aspect that the Norfolk waters wear to-day. 

It is keen breezy weather in the heart of Broadland. The 
winter gale is sweeping over a bleak waste of grey mere, to the 
sighing and hissing of the yellow reeds. The leaden clouds are 
driving above the eel-fisher’s hut on the margin of the Broad 
with a menace of sleet, and the “ronds” are white with new- 
fallen snow. In and out the hollows at the base of golden reed- 
beds wild fowl bustle; they feed with greedy appetite on the 
plenty afforded by an open winter. There are human figures 
moving on the ronds near the thatched boathouse and presently 
a boat appears on the waters, rowed steadily over the lonely 
mere. It is moving with an object too, for whilst the blue- 
guernseyed rower pulls with that short easy stroke one sees to 
perfection in Norfolk—a stroke which appears so effortless, but 
is surprisingly effective—a figure may be seen erect in the stern. 

The very poise of the youthful virile form suggests health and 
hardihood as he manages his rod. Giving a dull flash now and 
again when it clears the rippled surface, his spoon-bait trails astern 
on the silken line. Even before the boat has crossed the Broad, 
and just where deep and shallow water meet under the lee of the 
reeds, the fisher has signed to the rower. The latter lifts the 
sculls clear of the water and holds them motionless with handles 
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together. A sweep of the heavy rod follows, there is a swirl on 
the dark surface, and the line runs out with hum of cord and 
whirr of reel. It isa promising run, The bright-eyed sculler 
bends forward with keen excitement, the angler checks the 
running line with his thumb on the winch. The shark of the 
Norfolk waters bores down to the bottom in deep water, and 
would get a purchase on some weed stem below. 

But the restraining line and the patient play of the fisherman 
keep him above it. He darts off again towards the reeds and the 
angler has all he can do to keep the line taut. With quick hands 
he draws in the slack, the wet silk snakes round his feet, and 
presently the pike sulks. One more vigorous rush for freedom, 
a sluggish vibrating haul on the line that tells of failing strength 
and he is drawn near the boat. Blue-guernsey dutifully hands 
the gaff, but before it can be struck home, the pike is away, 
almost clearing the surface in his desperate rush. The coils of 
line are out of the boat, and the reel is brought into play again ; 
but this last has been the final effort. The strain on the line 
keeps steady as the winch is wound. Feebly struggling, the fish 
is game to the last; his nose appears above the water and his 
belly gleams white. There is a beating of the powerful tail when 
the gaff is stuck into him, and he is hauled over the gunwale. 
“T wal’ poun’, I reckon,” comments blue-guernsey. 

The sport continues, and again the deadly bait is drawn 
through the waters. If trailing and spinning fail, there is 
always sport with the paternoster in the clear water at the 
Broad entrance, or with the dead-gorge under the reeds, and 
frequent are the runs and plentiful is the catch. 

The punt moves off again skirting the Broad, and once more 
the golden reeds with purple waving plumes attract us. The 
bright wiater plumage of the dabbling fowl adds the necessary 
colour to the subdued scene. The birds paddle around, all 
unsuspicious of the proximity of man on his appointed errand— 
destruction. A group of mallard and duck are clustered together 
in a break among the rushes. There is no love-making like that 
of the wildduck. It begins in mid-winter, if not delayed by hard 
weather, and the ceremonies of courtship require some amount 
of time. The mallard are extremely graceful as they preen their 
glossy plumage, but the duck are coy and refuse to admire. 
Boom! comes the sound of a heavy gun over the Broad. The 
fowl cease their toilet and sit motionless on the water, ready to 
take to the reeds in a moment. Dearly bought experience has 
taught them that this dull report bodes evil for the flock. The 
alarm passes and the feeding and posturing are resumed. 
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Bat what is that isolated clump of reeds doing upon the open 
waters? Impelled by some unseen force against the gentle 
current flowing on to the Broad, but with a suspicious eddy from 
behind, it is approaching the birds. A bunch of them, drawn by 
curiosity, paddle out to inquire. At a slight sound they beat 
their wings and rise, splashing the water under their scurrying 
eet. Too late! a slight puff of smoke, the sharp report of two 
barrels in swift succession, and two brace of fowl, their grace all 
gone, merely masses of struggling feather, lie on the water. The 
deadly reed-bank turns slowly round, disclosing two men and a 
spaniel lying snug in a gun-punt. The boat is noiselessly sculled 
to the floating victims, and they are thrust down behind the reed 
which sereens the punt. The tragic sport proceeds all through 
the winter's day, until evening closes over the lake. 

It grows very cold, the waters seem more lonely than ever, the 
failing wind strikes to the marrow. The Broad, bare of weeds, 
which have gone down to the bottom for the winter to leave the 
water open and clear, looks blacker than in the sunlight. In the 
west the day grows yellow, and a thrill of awful desolation passes 
over the lake. The lonely grandeur of the scene goes home to 
the soul. 

Here in our English Holland is seen the naked glory of a 
winter sunset. The sun is sending a glow of pale orange light 
from under a bank of dull grey, hurrying seud. It tinges the 
purple-plumed reeds with gold. They sway forward and back- 
word as a keen breeze suddenly blows out from the sunset; the 
tossing ripples gurgle at their base where the leaden waters roll 
over to catch the glint of fading day. A few fowl dot the open 
spaces, giving the needful touch of life and colour to the low- 
toned harmony. On the edge of the Broad, where the dark trees 
shiver, black shapes denote the hut of the eel-catcher and the 
home of the cottager. Tho twinkling lights begin to shine from 
the Broad House. 


“Thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hush fell: but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier towards twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind.” 


The Broad is a strange sight in the grip of severe frost such 
as the past few winters has not seen, when the reeds look dead 
and dry, when every broken, withered blade glitters with white 
powder, and the sedge-warblers’ nests are exposed. In such a 
winter the banks become masses of yellow tangle, brilliant and 
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warm-coloured, looking in the light of the low sun like a buff 
growth on roots of gold,a growth crowned with the glittering 
whiteness of the snow. 

Water when clear will hold no cast shadows; thus when the 
Broad is frozen over a curious phenomenon may be seen, for then 
the reflection of the reeds in the ice is accompanied by their 
shadow cast by the sun. 

When the Broad is “laid,” or frozen over, a transformation 
occasionally takes place in its appearance during a single night. 
Before twilight the black ice on its surface may be hidden beneath 
a white covering of snow. Then, in the cold snap after nightfall, 
when the stars coruscate with metallic whiteness, the ice may get 
“on the work,” and before morning, with growl and snarl of 
grinding sheets, and a noise of tearing and rending, the whole 
surface splits, and the dark waters below well over it to sweep 
away the white cover of snow. By daylight the whole aspect of 
the Broad is changed. The surface has frozen over again, leaving 
a clear lake of black ice with snowy margin. The water-weeds 
and plants at the bottom of the Broad can be seen quite clearly 
through the ice. 

The wholesale fracture of the surface is explained by the water 
draining away below, until the frozen portion collapses with its 
own weight. At times the ice is of such clearness that the pike 
may be seen beneath one’s feet, and actually chased under the ice 
to the shallow parts, until—it is stated on good authority—“ they 
turn belly-up with fatigue, and a heavy blow on the ice stuns 
them.” It is said holes are then made in the ice, and the pike 
may be captured before they can recover from the shock. 

It is a wonder that ice-boats have not been tried on the frost- 
bound expanses of the Broads. Triangular boards on steel 
runners (which would replace the beef-bones of Hereward) fitted 
with mast and sail, and steered with a rudder to grip the ice, 
would glide merrily along. They would be able to “beat” to 
windward as well as “ run.” 

In very severe weather the wild-fowl leave the Broads and take 
flight to the shores and mud-flats along the coast. They find 
it very difficult to obtain their food on the frozen Broads, and 
thus during extreme frosts gunning is not very productive on the 
inland waters. Many thousands of the fowl are driven to seek 
food on the mud-flats of Breydon Water. It is a far cry from 
Wroxham, and the lake, as one of the Broads, is peculiar. 
Properly speaking it is not a Broad, but a tidal lagoon. Imagine 
a salt stretch of water consisting of a narrow channel marked by 
black and red stakes—immense mud-flats at low water, the home 
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of myriads of wild birds, at high tide a widely extending lake. 
Up the open waters which intersect the mud-flats the punt-gunner 
rows, armed with the usual double-barrelled shot-gun, and in 
addition with a ten-foot duck gun fixed in the bow of the boat, 
and charged with about a pound of shot. 

The punt gunner is quite a character. A little, alert, bright- 
eyed man with a short scrubby beard, a weather-beaten face, and 
a keen relish for his occupation. He is an adept at imitating the 
various cries of birds and waterfowl. He sets out in the morning 
when daylight is growing in the sky, and steadily pushes up the 
silent channel. He is quite unconscious of the morning picture 
behind him—the sleepy town just awaking, half enveloped in mist 
and smoke through which the early sun is breaking. Far back 
stretch the warm red-brick buildings, toning down to blacks and 
greys by the swirling water’s edge, for the tide runs very strongly 
here; and surmounting it all rises the stumpy spire of the grand 
old parish church, cutting up into the misty air. 

In the foreground are mud-flats covered with sea-gulls of every 
description. To the right are moss-grown stone banks, and the 
guide posts of the channel, gaudy with red paint and green with 
the clinging weed at their base. Looking the other way, one sees 
a long grey waste, its dominant notes peace and desolation—peace, 
with hurrying tide and drifting flotsam—desolation, though 
peopled by every variety of fowl. But the punt-gunner rows 
steadily on, his alert eye roving over the mud-flats as he pushes 
the sculls instead of pulling, that he may face the direction in 
which the boat is moving. 

Over the brown flats sea-gulls small and large—“ kitties” and 
“ saddle-backs ”—are scattered like white chalk flints on brown 
seaweed. But in this sharp weather, when the wet mud is quickly 
turned into a white powdered shore, the gunner disdains such 
coarse prey. He is ready enough to kill and eat the gulls in mild 
weather; then he terms the rank flesh “ bootiful,” but this is a 
time of plenty on Breydon and he saves his ammunition. Now 
as he pulls on, up towards the Ship-Drain, he sees what looks like 
a twenty-foot snowstorm, a ‘‘ bunch” of stint, or dunlin wheeling 
up and down, and sweeping across the flats with their peculiar 
whistle, They drop on the edge of a“lump,” a couple of hundred 
yards from the gunner, to feed. 

The man ships his oars, and crouching down along the bottom 
of his punt, pushes a scull out astern, and by its screw-like motion 
propels the boat silently forward. At the same time he lays his 
big gun, the stint are huddled together, and here is an opportunity 
for one of its murderous shots. He handles the breach with a 
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caressing touch, for he loves his gun, he a! ways speaks of it with 
fondness as “she,” and steals towards the fine old ruin of a 
derelict brig, which gives the “drain” its name. Still manipu- 
lating the sculling oar astern, he draws nearer and nearer to the 
crowd on the mud, and before the birds have recognised imminent 
danger in the dark object approaching them, boom! goes the 
gun, a pound of leaden pellets have sung over the water, and, like 
a heap of feathers blown up on a windy day, the uninjured, birds 
take flight. On the flat itself lie the stricken forms of perhaps 
ninety victims. 

The punt has run back twice its own length with the force of 
the recoil, for the gun has no rope breechings to take the blow, 
but the gunner sculls it forward on to the mud. Leaping out he 
collects the birds; nipping the living in the region of the heart 
he tosses them all into his boat. After he has stepped into bis 
craft, he mops the mud from his boots which encase his legs to 
the thighs, and pushes off. Turning off from the Ship Drain, he 
enters Duffield’s Drain, and then proceeds towards Burgh Flats. 
As the boat’s head is turned, his eye lights up, for there feeding 
in the grass that peeps above the water ahead, he sees a knot of 
wild duck. He loads the big gun silently, and approaches with 
the same caution as before. Boom! and there in the water are 
two brace of birds in full winter plumage. Again acting as his 
own retriever, the gunner paddles up and secures them. Then 
he gets back to the channel, where he brings down with his 
shoulder-gun an Arctic tern in its graceful wheeling flight, and 
later on a couple of brent geese. 

He would be lucky to secure the swan which he sees on the 
flats to the right, but another gun from the Burgh end of the 
lagoon has scared it, and he cannot approach near enough. By 
this time he has worked up under Burgh Castle, using his double- 
barrel or the duck-gun as occasion warrants; but tho rising tide 
and growing day have covered the flats with water and awakened 
the fowl to a keener sense of danger. So he points his boat once 
more down the channel], and returns triumphant with his 
morning’s bag. | 

On a good sharp day in frosty weather, the punt-gunner some- 
times secures @ score or more wild duck, a few brent geese, some 
pochards (he calls them “ pokers”) and perhaps a swan or a few 
golden plover, with maybe a pintail duck or two. For Breydon 
Water is wealthy in its birdlife, not only in point of number but 
in the variety and rarity of the birds frequenting it. On the 
twelve hundred acres of waste water and mud-flat which it 
comprises, storks of the black and white varieties, spoonbills and 
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other rare birds have been shot. This last year an avocet was 
killed in the month of December, a strange occurrence, as this 
bird is usually seen here between March and September, and very 
occasionally then. 

In addition to providing excellent gunning in the season, and 
line-fishing for codling and whiting in the autumn, a distinct 
class of people have their vocation on Breydon Water. The 
“ Breydon Pirate,” as a member of this class is called locally, is a 
man of many callings. During the yachting season he will wait 
about on the upper end of the Broad in order to lend a helping 
hand to amateur yachtsmen in difficulties. The work is at times 
plentiful and lucrative, especially when he enlarges on the 
dangers avoided and the skill required to surmount them, to a 
boating party he has assisted. This furnishes the amateurs with 
an experience to be retailed in the future, and at the same time 
loosens their purses to an extent proportionate to his powers of 
invention or exaggeration. The boating season over, the 
“pirate” goes eel-darting or eel-picking. September is the best 
month for the purpose. Perhaps he has a boat and trawls for 
eels in the channel. 

Fel-darting is at times a paying occupation, for in winter the 
eels fetch as much as five shillings a draft (twenty-one pounds). 
It is also an interesting if somewhat vigorous sport, and a day out 
with an eel-picker is novel and entertaining. The eel-picker rows 
his Breydon punt to where the grass-grown flats are just covered 
with water. He is provided with an eel-dart, a five-bladed steel 
head with spreading points fastened to a long pole. The whole 
arrangement weighs about seven pounds, 

These eel-darts are not to be bought now, as the blacksmith 
who used to make them is dead, and the others—as the eel-picker 
says, “‘ Don’t fare as if they kin make the steel tempered right.” 
The blades are so finely forged that when forced apart to liberate 
an eel, they spring back to their places on being released with a 
musical hum. The eel-pick is driven into the mud, and then 
withdrawn slowly. This is continued until a distinct “hang” 
is felt as it is raised from the bottom, followed by a long thrill up 
the shaft, which tells of a captured eel. It is lifted clear of the 
water with the fish securely held by the pressure of the blades. 
He cannot slide downwards as the edges of the plates are 
furnished with sharp teeth set backward. Eels always choose 
spots where grass is growing when they lie in the mud for the 
winter, consequently the “pick” has to be frequently cleared with 
a wedge of wood carried for the purpose. A fair catch of eels in 
a day’s “ picking ” is from one to two “ draft.” 
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The professional eel-catcher knows much that is quaint and 
wondérful about the eel and its habits, Among other interesting 
things it seems that eels are not quite in a state of torpor when 
they “mud,” though they eat nothing throughout the winter, 
because, with the falling tide, they descend deeper in the mud. 
They evidently seek the brackish water at the lower reaches of 
rivers for the comparative warmth, for such water generally is at 
a higher temperature than either the sea or the river itself. They 
appear to go further into the mud as the water falls, to avoid 
cold and frost. Eels are not the only harvest of the eel-picker, 
for he seldom returns from a “ picking” excursion without a 
cargo of fire-wood and baskets gleaned from the wrack-grown 
shores of Breydon, 

In frosty weather dabs “ mud” as well as eels, and at such 
times they can be caught by darting, but the work is done in 
deeper water and with a longer shaft to the “ dab-dart.” 

Smelting is a paying occupation of the Breydon pirate. The 
dainty fish are caught by draw-netting, and smelters usually work 
in pairs. They use a boat, one man rowing it by the side of one 
of the “drains” whilst the other walks along the edge of the flat 
dragging the shore end of the net. The draw-net is brought 
round in a curve to where the rower can come ashore, and is then 
drawn. Smelt fetched from ten to twelve shillings the hundred 
during January and February, and sometimes one boat, fishing on 
two flood tides, will net seven or eight score of smelts. The best 
way to see the occupation for one interested in smelting, is to 
form one of a boat’s crew—if he can persuade a professional 
smelter to take him—to fish on the flood in the evening, lie up 
at night in the smelter’s “ house-boat,” and assist again in the 
fishing on the early morning flood. As a rule the men themselves 
do not care much for the smelts, but they describe them as 
smelling “lovely, jest like a bit o’ cowcumber.” 

The wherryman, like his vessel, is peculiar to the Broads 
district. Generally speaking he is of sluggish temperament, little 
affected by “a drop o’ beer,” which he usually takes in rather 
large drops, and somewhat addicted to the use of forcible ex- 
pressions. The wherries are sailel splendidly, and there are few 
finer sights, and none more typical of Broadland, than a string of 
wherries starting up the North River on the flood-tide. Tueir 
immense brown sails above the high banks make a welcome 
contrast to the greys and greens of the river and rond. When 
they swell with the breeze, their high peaks cutting up into the 
sky, they are distinctly graceful. 

At a time when the vessels are setting off up the Bure, the 
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Dutch-like aspect of the scene comes home to the perception. 
One realises that this is not England, but a strange Holland. As 
English scenery it would be disappointing, but as Dutch it is 
grand. In place of the soft luxuriance of woods and meadows, 
and winding streams, one sees wild flat solitude—immensity. 
For the group of great brown sails on the wide prospect only 
accentuates the loneliness. They creak with straining cordage, 
and the wherries roar through the water that rolls from the bluff 
bows to the green ronds under the bigh river-walls. 

The windmills, visible in every direction, and increasing the 
resemblance to Holland—for are there not from two to three 
thousand in Broadland ?—whirl their circling sails, and send 
foaming water from the marshes through every sluice. But little 
the wherryman and his wife, who often forms the crew, care for 
creaking sails or whirling mills; he smokes his pipe on the stack 
of wood with which the wherry is laden, and his mate handles the 
tiller. He thinks more of the reaches he will have to “ quant,” 
when the only method of proceeding will be by patient “ beating,” 
and incessant pushing with the fifteen-foot “quant” to get the 
wherry’s head round. Perhaps he slowly wonders if they will 
manage to get the craft to her destination before the stream is 
“laid” with ice. 

Some reaches of the river are always difficult sailing. There 
are few local yachtsmen who do not know from experience the 
bend known as “No Man’s Friend.” If the wind be fair for the 
river, it is the one reach which has to be “ beaten” in twenty odd 
miles of sailing ; or if the wind bo favourable in this reach it will 
be foul in all others. Hence the name. If the wherryman can 
sail that reach, it means hard work everywhere else. Other typical 
names which have from time immemorial been assigned to 
different parta of the river are, “The Bowling Alley,” “The 
Duffers’,” and “ The Horseshoe.” 

The Bure near South Walshem is a scene of wild unmoved 
desolation in winter. It is very difficult to imagine the walls of 
the neighbouring Abbey of S. Benet, near the silent reed-grown 
Broad, as they were nine hundred years ago. Then, in winter 
weather, the Saxon Abbot and his militant monks were making a 
stubborn resistance to the Conqueror’s forces, Looking at the 
gigantic archway which remains of the great gate, one wonders 
whether it was there that the traitorous monk of the legend was 
rewarded, For tradition says that, force having failed, a monk of 
the Abbey was bribed with a promise of the mitre to open the 
water-gate to the besiegers at night. He fulfilled his contract 
and the Normans fulfilled theirs. For with the usual ceremonial 
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they installed the traitor Abbot, and then promptly hanged him 
over the Abbey gate. It is somewhat unlikely that the gate 
remaining should be the actual gate of the legend, as the archway 
which nows stands is Gothic. 

The marshmen work on the river-banks as they have toiled 
for the last two hundred years. They are perhaps among the 
most conservative of the agricultural population of our country. 
For each of the two thousand odd mills of the Broads is attended 
to and worked by men who pump the marshes free from flood 
water, and live much as the marshmen have done since the 
erection of the first drainage mill. They drain the marshes, dig 
_their “ deeks,” lay down “liggers,” pasture their cattle, look after 
their small holdings, send their butter to local markets, and rise, 
work, and sleep as their fathers did before them. The twentieth 
century only touches Broadland for a brief three months in the 
year, and then leaves no more sign than a fall of snow in early 
summer. The conventions of modern life will never bind this 
wild waste. 

But the sun is getting low down to the western horizon, above 
which the white mist is beginning to curl; the black shapes of 
the whirling mills over the marshes stand out sharply against the 
evening sky. The winter wind howls with moan of waving reed, 
the running water gurgles and sobs, and the desolate night comes 
over Broadland once more, 

W. J. Barowenper, 
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Life, and a Picture. 


Cuarter I. 


“Ready for all comers, and a match for them—thinks the universal 
Fortitude; no thanks to her for standing so steady, then. But Botticelli’s 
Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are coming. Worn, some- 
what; and not a little weary, instead of standing ready for all comers, she 
is sitting—apparently in reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly— 
nay, I think—even nervously, about the hilt of her sword. For her 
battle is not to begin to-day; nor did it begin yesterday. Many a morn 
and eve have passed since it began—and now—is this to be the ending day 
of it? And if this—by what manner of end? That is what Sandro’s 
Fortitude is thinking. And the playing fingers about the sword-hilt 
would fain let it fall, if it might be; and yet, how swiftly and gladly will 
they close on it, when the far-off trumpet blows, which she will hear 
through all her reverie.” 


May Huntiey was engaged in her daily hour of improving 
reading, and the book on hand happened to be Ruskin’s 
‘Mornings in Florence.’ It is to be hoped that the maiden 
was really improving her mind and not indulging in a piece of 
more or less impressive make-believe; at all events, she plodded 
steadily on until she came to the passage quoted above. Then 
she paused. The words seemed to carry with them some faint, 
some subtle suggestion, and she allowed the book to fall on her 
lap while she considered what it might be. She did not know 
and could not imagine; yet the words of the great writer had, 
indeed, a special significance for her on that particular day. 

Perhaps, now, as aforetime, there is not so much a lack of 
prophetic message as of ears to hear and of hearts to understand. 
Certainly, there had come a message to May Huntley which some 
persons in her place might have been able more quickly to 
interpret. It had nothing to do with art, in spite of its con- 
nection with Botticelli. It had nothing to do with literature, 
though it was delivered through a reading society. But it did 
foreshadow a lesson in that stern school of which we are all 
pupils; and the name of that school is life, 
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May had never visited the City of Flowers—had never explored 
the place where Botticelli’s picture hangs and tells its own story. 
Foreign lands with their alien beauty and foreign cities with 
their treasures of art were only known by hearsay to the pretty 
fair-haired girl, trying so diligently to improve her mind. Hers 
was a singularly quiet and uneventful life, hidden altogether in 
a country village with a tender mother for chief companion, and 
it was lived before the bicycle made it easy even for such a girl 
to go further afield. 

She knew and loved the scenery of her own neighbourhood— 
the dun hills which formed so effective a background, the wide 
pastures, the shady lanes, and the slope of the greensward, She 
knew all the folk in the cottages clustering round that little 
church so like a Christmas card that everybody recognised it at 
once. She knew the vicar, with his delicate wife and crowd of 
bright, helpful children. She knew the people at the Hall, 
though they were not so often there as to count for very much 
in her life. But she knew them all—the bluff squire, the languid, 
condescending Lady Constance, the soldier son and the handsome 
daughters. And she knew—but, then, that is her story ! 

Ruskin’s description of the Florentine picture haunted her 
persistently, though she still could not find out why. She was 
guite ignorant of the quality of Botticelli’s art, and knew none 
of the secrets of its charm. She had never looked upon those 
faces, strange and sad, with so mysterious a sadness; and what 
is more, she would have seen no beauty in them if she had. 
She had never even had occasion to meditate on the virtue of 
fortitude; though, no doubt, if necessary, she could have quoted 
the words of Longfellow, and announced to those whom it might 
concern, that — 

“The star of the unconquered will 
He rises in my breast. 


Serene and resolute and still, 
And calm and self-possessed.” 


She struggled gallantly with Ruskin and Browning as became a 
member of the Coldfield Reading Society; but in her heart of 
hearts she preferred literature of milder type and more obvious 
meaning. 

The fortitude described by Ruskin had ‘gone through too much 
not to fear the possibility of failure—nay, of surrender—in the 
future. She had suffered too acutely in the past to confront 
what was yet to come with a light heart and an unbroken self- 
confidence; she was toil-worn and battle-worn—she would fain 
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bo spared. Nevertheless, at the trumpet-call she would be 
ready. 

This was a novel thought for so simple a girl as May Huntley. 
What sorrow, what strain or stress, had she known in the whole 
of her young life? She had lived much as the birds of the air 
live, taking no thought for the morrow and revelling in the sun- 
shine and soft breezes. Lately, indeed, there had been a hint of 
something further—she hardly knew what—was only dimly con- 
scious of it and was half afraid of it—feeling that she was so 
happy with her sweet mother, her pretty home, and the loving 
admiration of her little world. But her pleasure in these her 
familiar surroundings had been intensified during the last few 
weeks, and the new element was stirring within her even now. 
It was enlarging her horizon, sharpening her perceptions, deepen- 
ing her feelings, and thus preparing the way for the pain as 
well as for the rapture of that unique experience which men 
call love. 

She forgot that she had not yet fulfilled the tale of her im- 
proving reading, and rising, dropped Ruskin’s volume on the 
floor. She went to the window and gazed out upon the lawn 
with its bright flower-beds and background of grateful shade. 

There was her mother sitting on a low chair in her favourite 
corner. Dear mother, who was like her? How beautiful she 
was even now! Lady Constance, who seemed so great a power 
in society, was not half so charming and so gracious. May was 
thinking of all this as she stood at the open window gazing at 
the dearest mother in the world, when, suddenly, it occurred to 
her that that mother looked unusually white and worn, and that 
there seemed to be dark shadows under the beautiful eyes. Had 
she had a bad night? She did have bad nights sometimes, May 
knew, but she had risen as usual this morning and had not com- 
plained. Of what was she thinking as she nervously fingered the 
letter in her hand, just—yes, just as the hand of Botticelli’s 
Fortitude might have played about the hilt of her sword? There 
could be no strife, no conflict, in her mother’s life, the girl 
ttought. ‘There seemed no room in that idyllic existence for 
the strain of constant watchfulness, the weariness of waiting for 
a conflict that tarried long but which might be renewed at any 
moment, for the dread of failure, the patient determination which 
characterised that figure of Fortitude which Ruskin had described 
and which had so struck the girl’s imagination. And yet 

Here something happened that made the student forget the 
Florentine master dead long ago, forget her improving literature, 
and—yes, the truth must be told—forget even her mother. It 
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was only a knock at the door. In fact, it was only fate—nothing 
more and nothing Jess. 

May listened, blushed, and turned abruptly from the window. 
She glanced hastily at her image in a convenient mirror, passed 
her hand over her fair hair, and rearranged the roses in her belt. 
She smiled, and a light very pleasant to behold came into her 
blue eyes. And after all this preparation she took up her book 
again, only this time she held it upside down. But the lovely 
colour which flamed in her cheek could hardly haye been called 
up by Botticelli! 


Cuapter II. 


“My poor darling. I cannot tell you howI feel for you—how 
I have always felt for you.” 

Lady Constance Marxby said this, and she said it to Mrs. 
Huntley. It was at the Marxby’s house in town, and in that den 
of its mistress into which none but the special few were admitted. 
And almost any of those privileged few would have been aston- 
ished, indeed, could they have seen Lady Constance at that 
moment. She was seated on a low stool at her friend’s side, she 
had her arm round that friend’s waist, she was looking up at her 
with sympathetic, tender eyes. Now, not many of those who 
thought they knew Lady Constance gave her credit for being 
deeply interested in anybody or anything, and not one of them 
ever dreamed that she could be tender. 

Mrs. Huntley herself sat with her hands clasped, and with an 
intent look on her beautiful face. She was gazing into the 
future, wondering what the inexorable years would bring her, 
but judging that at least they would bring her pain. Yet it was 
with a smile that she said at last: “ How often I have thought 
I could bear no more!” 

“You have borne so much and borne it so bravely.” Lady 
Constance touched the pretty hair which still refused to grow 
grey under its owner's troubles. “Yet you were the youngest, 
and seemed the frailest of us all,” she said. 

“Yes. I have had to be strong enough since then. But if 
I had known beforehand the strength I should need, I think 
I should have died of the anticipation.” 

“T fancy we are all pretty tough, and that it takes more than 
we suppose to kill us,” said Lady Constance, bitterly. Was not 
Mrs. Huntley’s brother the lover of her youth? Did he not suffer 
torture and indignity and death at the hands of a barbarous foe? 
Yet she had survived such a tragedy to marry one of the richest 
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commoners in England, to be the mother of sons and daughtefs, 
and to earn the reputation of being the coldest and hardest 
woman of a somewhat heartless set. 

“You are right,” replied the other. If grief, if shame, if fear 
could kill, I must have been dead long since, But I have had 
a long respite—I ought to be thankful.” 

“ For such a life as you have lived?” 

“Yes, indeed. And how grateful I am to your husband for 
that life at Sawton, God Himself only knows.” 

“Clare, do not go again to that man.” 

“I must. Thank God, in that my duty is quite clear. He 
has worked hard to. retrieve the past and to give me a home, and 
my promise to join him when he was able to come for me seems 
to have been an incentive and a safeguard through these long, 
lonely years. I should feel myself a moral murderer did I refuse 
to fulfil it. But how I shrink from it!” 

“ You saw him last twelve years ago?” 

“Yes, when his time was over and he went abroad. I would 
have gone out with him if I had been allowed. But I was tied 
and bound every way, and there was the child. I admit that 
I was thankful to escape—life with him had been too dreadful. 
Not that he was ever unkind to me—oh, no! In his own way 
he loved me.” She was silent for a moment or two, and then 
continued in a low tone—“ But I had long come to see that he 
had no sense of honour—that no obligation between man and 
man seemed binding upon him or sacred to him. Oh, Constance, 
I was such a child when it happened, but how we grieved—how 
we mourned for Charlie!” 

“ Don’t, don’t,” whispered the other, with a sob in her voice. 

“But that was nothing!” cried the dead man’s sister, facing 
her companion with flashing eyes. “Charlie was a true man, 
and I am proud that he was of my blood, and you are proud that 
he was your lover. Hoe endured to the end rather than betray 
his trust. He did his duty, and died as became him. Happy 
Constance, to love him and to have been loved by him! But I, 
his eister, was joined to dishonour.” 

“You did what you could. You gave up your all in restitution.” 

“ How little it was that I could do! And the suffering he 
caused has haunted my dreams ever since.’ 

“Poor Clare!” murmured Lady Constance, with a quivering 
lip. “You are a brave woman. You must endure to the end 
like—like Charlie.” 

“T will try,” said Mrs, Huntley, simply. “I loved my husband 
—you know I did.” 
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“You did, indeed.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Huntley, with a catch in her breath, 
“ now there is May.” 

“‘ She will have to be told, of course.” 

“She ought to have known all along. I have been fair neither 
to her nor to her father. He ought not to have been robbed of 
her prayers—she ought to have known that she was not as other 
girls. It is true that I have never actually told her he was dead, 
but I have allowed her to suppose so. I fear I hoped that he 
would die, that it would not be necessary to tell her at all, that 
he would never claim me. I hoped a thousand things, and not 
one of my hopes has been realised. But I never thought of love 
complications in a life such as ours.” 

“‘ My dear, they cannot be left out of one’s calculations under 
any circumstances whatever,” said Lady Constance, on the alert 
at once. “But I remember no one at Sawton likely to cause 
trouble ; and—forgive me—Harold is safe, as we know.” 

“Yes, Harold is safe. The man is a young doctor from Cold- 
field—very clever, very scientific, very middle-class, in fact——” 

“Vulgar?” asked Lady Constance, laconically. 

“No, no. I can hardly put my impression into words.” 

“Can it be the man Dr. Fellowes recommended to me—Butcher, 
Baker, or some such name?” 

“ His name is Gardiner.” 

“ Of course, I remember now. And how far has it gone?” 

“T hardly know,” answered the mother, with asigh. ‘“Some- 
thing aroused my suspicions, and I asked her. But she will tell 
me nothing. You may be sure I deali tenderly with my own, 
my only child.” 

“Ah, Clare, don’t ask me to be sure of that. I have been 
tender to no one since Charlie died.” 

“To me, at least,” replied the other, gently. 

“You are his sister,” said Lady Constance. “What about this 
man?” 

“T am afraid she loves him. She is quite unlike herself. 
And I believe him to be an honest man, coming of honest 
people. He may well look down upon a felon’s daughter.” 

“But your daughter may well look down upon him.” 

Mrs. Huntley shook her head. ‘ Husband and wife are one,” 
she said, ‘‘ When George fell, I fell, too.” 

While they talked, a young man who had passed and re-passed 
the great house in Grosvenor Square a dozen times that morning, 
suddenly took heart of grace, knocked at Lady Constance 
Marxby’s door, and inquired in unnecessarily stern tones if he 
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could see Mrs. Huntley. He was admitted, his heart sinking 
within him as he thought of his love in this luxurious honse, 
waited upon by this crowd of servants. He wanted her sweet 
presence in his own little home; he wanted her for his wife; 
he wanted her to be a daughter to his homely parents; he 
wanted —— 

All at once the sense of his presumption faded away, mastered 
by something a thousand-fold stronger. The servant who showed 
him at last into Mrs. Huntley’s own sitting-room, promising that 
she would receive him there, had supposed it to be unoccupied, 
but when the door closed behind him, a slender figure advanced 
from a shaded recess, looked at the visitor and gave a cry of joy. 
It was May! 

John Gardiner’s heart laughed within him. This sweet girl 
was his—she loved him. Nothing mattered now. 

And as he held her, and as he greeted her, the door opened 
once more, and Mrs. Huntley entered. She looked silently at 
the pair, and put a hand to her labouring breast. They did not 
hear her, they were in a world of their own, and nothing existed 
for them save love and each other. John murmured tender 
words, and May nestled to him for all reply. It was only for 
a moment, after all. 

“What is the meaning of this?” the mother asked. 


Cuapter III. 


Tur two interrupted in the midst of such tender passages were 
struck dumb. 

Undoubtedly Mrs. Huntley had a right to feel indignant ; it 
was barely four months since the young doctor had entered her 
house for the first time, and he had then been hastily called ia 
professionally. His knowledge and skill were undeniable, aud he 
showed himself so tactful and kind that when he was no longer 
needed as a physician he was allowed to visit the house as a triend. 
Mrs. Huntley never dreamed of his attracting her daughter. 
She herself liked the man, respected him, even admired him in a 
way, but discerned at once that he was not of her own class, and 
then thought no more about it. It was not until that day, now 
more than a month ago, when May was studying art and morals 
under the guidance of Mr. Ruskin, that a suspicion of possi- 
bilities crossed the mother’s mind. 

Now her pained and astonished eyes were more than the girl 
could bear. She burst into tears. 

“My dearest love!” cried the young doctor, distracied. 

2Q2 
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“ Dr. Gardiner,” said Mrs. Huntley, “ don’t you think that you 
owe me an explanation first ?” 

Her tone dried May’s tears as by a scorching wind. 

“ Mother,” she said, “it is of no use. I love him!” 

A spasm passed over the mother’s face, but she bore herself 
with indescribable dignity. She still looked at Dr. Gardiner, 
who felt small indeed. 

“T have done wrong,” he said, penitently. “I see it now, and 
I am very sorry for it. But I loved her so dearly; I was so 
afraid you would not think me good enough for her—I knew I 
was not good enough for her. I thought I would try to 
make sure of her before I spoke to you. Indeed, I love her 
better than my life; and I followed you up to town because I felt 
I must teil you so. I bitterly regret pledging her to a secret 
engagement. I hope you believe me.” 

“May” said her mother slowly, “I did not deserve this at your 
hands.” 

She sat down, and something in her attitude struck a chord 
in her daughter’s memory. 


“ For her battle is not to begin to-day, nor did it begin yesterday. Many 
a morn and eve have passed since it began—and now—is this to be the 


ending day of it?” 


Where had she read that? Had her mother, indeed, known 
the storm and stress? Had she, even in the days that seemed so 
secure, borne the pain of hidden wounds and waited wearily for 
the trumpet to summon her to battle again? It would almost 
seem so. Dr. Gardiner knew little either of Ruskin or Botti- 
celli, but he was struck with the patient dignity of Mrs. Huntley’s 
attitude and with the noble lines of her face. 

“ How that woman has suffered!” he thought, and wondered 
with shame if another deadly thrust was hers that day. 

Suddenly a new element was introduced into this highly 
charged atmosphere. There was a tap at the door, and Lady 
Constance entered. Condesconding to remember the clever young 
man recommended to her by the great Dr. Fellowes, she insisted 
upon his joining them at luncheon. She examined him through 
her glass rather as if he were a new and curious kind of beetle, 
but she was quite gracious to him in word, and inwardly raging, 
he accepted the invitation. Indeed, she left him no choice if he 
meant to go through with his affair. 

Mrs. Huntley did not come down, and Lady Constance ate 
little and spoke less. Harold Marxby, dropping in to lunch with 
his mother, wondered “ who on earth she had picked up,” and 
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devoted himself to May. And Dr. Gardiner, knowing nothing 
about a certain Lady Gertrude and the smart wedding that was 
so soon to take place, watched him with a grimness which 
suggested how gladly he would have chopped off a leg or so, and 
thus spoiled the young soldier’s beauty. 

The meal was over at last, and the visitor re-conducted to 
Mrs. Huntley’s sitting-room. May took refuge in her bedroom, 
and there wept alone. John Gardiner anxiously explained to the 
mother why he had so secretly stolen the affections of her child, 
feeling at a tremendous disadvantage the while. He felt he had 
been more or less of a snob, and that Mrs. Huntley thought so. 

When, however, he went on to speak of his own parents, of the 
little shop in Manchester where they had made their modest com- 
petence, of the little home in the suburbs to which they had retired 
in their old days; when he added that though plain in speech and 
manner they were the best old couple in the world, and that far 
from being ashamed of them, the son who owed everything to 
their loving self-sacrifice must always honour and cherish them, 
the dark eyes fixed upon his face filled with tears and a faint 
flush stained the whiteness of Mrs. Huntley’s cheeks. To his 
astonishment he saw that for the first time he had gained her 
sympathy. And then he went on to babble disconnectedly of 
Lady Constance. 

“She is an old friend of my family,” Mrs. Huntley said gently. 
“ Long ago she was to have married my brother, Captain Grahame, 
who was killed in China.” 

Gardiner’s face brightened exceedingly. 

“Why,” he said, “the tale of Captain Grahame’s splendid 
death always makes me proud of the Empire and that I am part 
of it. I heard it when I was a little lad and never forgot it, 
Was he your brother? Then May’s grandfather——” 

“Was General Grahame. But this makes the story I must 
tell you all the harder. I married against the wishes of my 
family, and May’s father-——” 

“ He is dead, of course,” 

“No, he is not dead. May knows nothing; but I, too, have a 
confession to make. I, too, have done wrong. I have allowed 
her to think that her father was dead, but—Mr. Huntley has been 
out of the country for many years and we are to join him—May 
and I.” 

“You shall not take her away from me,” the young man said, 
facing her and frowning. “I know what Iam saying. She will 
cleave to me now, did twenty mothers—yes, and fathers, tog— 
stand in the way!” . 
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“That sounds hard.” 

“Tt is in the Bible,” he affirmed, doggedly. 

“You may change your mind after you have heard what I have 
tosay. And since mine is a terrible task and almost more than I 
can bear, I will ask you to read certain marked passages in these 
newspapers, which will explain why| my husband has been, as it 
were, lost to me for years, and why my daughter does not know 
that her father still lives.” 

Dr. Gardiner took the journals from her hands, glanced at one 
of them and uttered an exclamation. Suddenly he remembered 
his people discussing the Huntley case when he, himself, was but 
a schoolboy, tramping morning by morning to the Manchester 
Grammar School. He had never thought of it since—all his 
energies had been absorbed in winning for himself a place in the 
world and in justifying the expenditure of so much hardly-earned 
money upon his training. Now it came back to him. And 
Huntley the swindler was the father of the girl he loved! 

It was a terrible revelation. 

The Gardivers, as well as the Grahames, had their pride and 
their code of honour, They were honest to the core. They had 
always paid their way. They could not so much as imagine one 
of their kith and kin in prison. And it was doubly hard on him, 
in that he had been so proud to win Mrs. Huntley’s daughter. 
His disappointment was so keen that he turned upon her roughly 
and discourteously. 

“You have, indeed, misled us most successfully,” he exclaimed. 
“Tn your sphere that would appear to be nothing, but my father 
being only a small tradesman in Ancoats, brought me up to be 
honest, and to call a spade a spade.” 

Mrs. Huntley rose. She had in truth borne much, but she had 
been considered much also; and now here, and from this man, 
she met with no consideration. 

“ Nothing more need be said,” shereplied. “I understand that 
you give up all thoughts of my daughter ?” 

“ You are to understand nothing of the kind!” he thundered, 
bringing his hand down upon the table with a crash. “I am 
bound to marry her, for I have made her care for me, and I am 
not one of you to equivocate and deceive. And I love her—God 
help me—and cannot give her up! But, when once we are 
married, with my consent neither she nor I will ever see your 
face again.” 

He went to the door, 

“T demand to speak to her,” he said. 

It was not yet the ending day of fortitude’s long battle. 
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Cuapter IY. 


Mrs. Hunrury’s daughter married John Gardiner. She chose 
between her mother and her lover with many tears, but quite 
decisively. And though her choice might have been the same 
under any circumstances, it was certainly hastened by the 
discovery that she was not fatherless. She was not told every- 
thing, but all that she did hear disposed her to think hardly of 
the mother who had been silent so long, and who had insisted 
upon joining her life again to that of this odious man out of the 
unknown. 

John went to Coldfield to prepare a fitting home for his bride, 
who, to his surprise, was to bring with her quite a handsome 
dowry. Her father had sent home considerable sums in restitu- 
tion: his brother-in-law had been one of his victims, but had 
refused to touch the money, and had settled his share of it upon 
May. He would not, however, countenance his niece’s marriage: 
Mr. Marxby was to give her away. 

And Mrs. Huntley made an expedition to a quiet suburb 
of Manchester, and returned with a somewhat lightened heart. 
It may seem strange, but it is none the less true, that General 
Grahame’s daughter found a kindred spirit in the homely old 
body who was John Gardiner’s mother, and that the two knew 
each other at first sight, and understood one another. 

The wedding-day dawned at last, and mother and child were 
left alone together. 

“Dear child,” said the former, taking her girl into her tender 
arms, “ you are quite happy, are you not?” 

“ Yes, mother; I love him dearly.” 

“ And he, too, loves you dearly. Be good to him.” 

“Ofcourse.” May felt a little indignant. 

“And be good to his mother. She is a woman in ten 
thousand,” 

“ Why, how do you know?” asked May, surprised. 

“T know. And if ever you long for your own mother, as you 
may, even in the midst of what I pray will be great happiness, 
go to Mrs, Gardiner, or send for her. Promise me, And, May, 
does my child forgive me?” 

“T think you ought to have told me.” 

“T ought to have done so, I know.” 

“John is so angry about it,” said the bride. 

“Ts he? But you, May, you?” 

“Oh, I forgive you. It is John.” 
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The door opened, and Lady Constance reminded them that it 
was late, and that the carriage was waiting. She did not love 
George Huntley’s daughter. But the mother pressed her child 
to her bosom once more. Dr. Gardiner and his wife were to 
leave London directly after the ceremony, so that this meant 
the parting. It was as the bitterness of death to Mrs. Huntley. 

As in a dream, she got into the carriage, entered the church, 
and heard May make those same vows which she herself had 
made long ago with such disastrous results. How sweet she 
was—this her own child! Ouly she was not hers any longer. 

When the bride and bridegroom moved into the vestry, the 
poor mother still stood in her place, white as death, gazing into 
vacancy. Mr. Marxby, unable to attract her attention, whispered 
something into the ear of a grey-haired man in the pew behind. 

“Come, my dear love,” said this person, drawing her arm 
into his. ‘I think you and I have as good aright as anybody 
to follow the bride.” 

And as the mother entered the vestry, it did dawn on her girl 
that this union with the man of her choice meant parting, perhaps 
for ever, with her who had made her young life so happy. 

“Mother, mother,” she cried, “ this is surely not good-bye!” 

Mrs. Huntley was past all speech. She only clung to her 
child. Lady Constance turned away, her husband’s face worked, 
the bridegroom stood by, helpless. “Clare,” said the grey-haired 
man, at last, “they must go and you must keep up, if you can. 
You will distress the child.” 

He had touched the right chord, and Mrs. Huntley forced her- 
self into a semblance of composure. 

“Good-bye,” he continued cheerfally, and taking the bride’s 
hand. “ WhenI saw you last, you were, Iam thankful to say, 
too small to remember me.” 

John Gardiner looked at him, suddenly conscious of a likeness 
which he hated from his very soul. ‘‘ You are ”——he said, and 
said no more, 

“Quite right. I am—your wife’s father. And I only hope 
that, between us, we have not broken the heart of a woman worth 
a thousand of us both.” 

“* My father,” repeated May, astounded. Why, he looked “ rather 
nice,” she thought, and not at all the bogey she had pictured. 

“Yes,” he said with a smile, as he read what was in her mind. 
‘‘And you have my blessing, such as it is. Gardiner, I hope the 
daughter will not prove all unworthy of the moiher. If so, you 
have my sincere congratulations.” 

The bridegroom was too argry to reply. But Hantley had, 
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at all events, loosened the tension of the situation, which, among 
other things, was what he desired to do. 

And so May Gardiner went away with her husband. 

And so, when the time came, the mother went away with 
hers—with the man whose conduct had darkened her youth and 
shadowed all her later days. She believed, and perhaps she was 
right in so believing, that his fate, in time and in eternity, lay to 
some extent in her hands, and she clung to him, Lady Constance 
saw them off, and strained hor eyes tu see the last of Charlie's 
sister. 

Mrs, John Gardiner was soon happily seitled in her pretty 
home at Coldfield, within reach of many old associations. She 
was a very charming bride, and extremely proud of her newly- 
acquired dignity. One day, in re-arranging her books on the 
dainty shelves provided for them, she came upon a modest 
volume bearing the name of that great master of modern English, 
John Ruskin. It was ‘ Mornings in Florence,’ and she happened 
to open it at the very passage which she was studying on a 
certain important occasion. 

“But Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are 
coming. Worn somewhat, and not a little weary, instead of standing 
ready for all comers, she is sitting—apparently in reverie, her fingers 


playing restlessly and idly—nay, I think—even nervously, about the hilt 
of her sword.” 


“Poor mother!” said May, smitten with sudden compunction. 
“ After all, 1 ought to have known. And when will the ending day 
of her battle be? And what will be the manner of that end?” 

The end had already come, though as yet the daughter knew 
it not. And the manner of it was blinding smoke and scorching 
flame, amidst tumult and confusion on a wide, wide sea. 

A vessel which had on board George Huntley and his wife 
never reached the desired haven; and though after peril and 
privation some of her passengers succeeded in gaining a hardly- 
won refuge, those two were not among them. More than one of 
the few who escaped spoke of a beautiful and heroic woman in 
the midst of a panic-stricken crowd—soothing, encouraging, up- 
holding, praying. They spoke, too, of the man who worked so 
nobly under her inspiration. Only one—a woman helped by 
George Huntley to the last remaining chance of safety—saw the 
wife put her erm into that of her husband, saw her smile upon 
him with a strange joy, and witnessed their final, their close 
embrace. 

But surely victory had crowned that ending day ? 


Mary E, Betxzars, 








The Dlack Creech Swamp. 


In what is remembered in Canada as the “Fenian time,” circa 
1866, a wing of the 16th Foot, now the Bedfordshire Regiment, 
lost its way in the great Black Creek Swamp that lies between 
Toronto and Lake Simcoe, and was in a very parlous state for a 
considerable number of hours: so long, in fact, that there was an 
uncomfortable amount of anxiety as to when the men would next 
be fed. When they finally emerged, it was found that the rather 
near approach to disaster was directly attributable to a county 
map, in which broad macadamised roads were freely shown where 
po such road would ever, or could ever, exist. The place was a 
veritable “Eden”: the roads had their being only in the brain 
of the prospector, while acres of burnt bush, creeks that spread 
their moist grip through it, and swamps that were scientifically 
defended by myriads of mosquitoes had, up till now, defied the 
surveyors who had hoped to portion it out into symmetrical 
spaces bounded by side and concession lines. 

Within measurable distance of this period Lord Wolseley, then 
Sir Garnet, was Quartermaster-General in Canada, and initiated 
a survey which was named after the department of which he was 
chief, and was carried out by officers, mostly artillerymen, who, 
armed with prismatic compass, protractor and sketching board, 
were sent to various parts of the Dominion with the view of 
clearing up such hopeful but untrustworthy information as had 
given rise to grave unpleasantness in the case of His Majesty’s 
Bedfordshire Regiment. 

During the first of these surveys each officer worked alone, and 
although the freedom from restraint, from daily drills, and from 
routine generally were very sweet to the young subaltern, yet the 
solitary life told a little, and it was seen that five months of his 
own company, only varied by that of rough westerners, had an 
effect on him which was the reverse of civilising. To our joy, 
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therefore, orders came to a great chum of mine, who had been 
employed on this work in the previous year, to the effect that he 
and I were to leave Quebec in May of that year (1870), and that 
our allotted task was the survey of the county of Kent in the 
vicinity of “ Young Street,” a road sixty miles long and dead 
straight, extending from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, our portion 
therefore including the celebrated Black Creek Swamp. 

To understand thoroughly the nature and object of the class of 
survey on which we were employed it should be explained that, 
some sixty years before it was instituted, the whole country had 
been laid out and divided up into ¢rapestums by concession lines 
running magnetic north and south, and side lines running 
cardinal east and west. Why this peculiar method of lining out 
was adopted by the old French surveyors I am at a loss to 
understand, but the fact remains that the spaces enclosed were 
trapesiums, not squares. I may add that both side and con- 
cession lines measured one and a quarter miles. It will be 
readily seen that this method of map-making considerably 
simplified the work of the “Eden” prospector, and that very 
little’ effort was required to fill in concession or side lines as 
macadamised roads when any plots were likely to come into the 
market, in the fervent hope that they might some day exist as 
such, while in the meantime they would attract purchasers : that 
an undrained and practically impenetrable swamp might offer 
some difficulties in the construction of such roads troubled him 
but little, and the result was that we were despatched to fill in 
the lapses of conscience which that worthy had been wont to 
allow himself. 

The tract of country allotted to us was a large one, and we had 
therefore to shift our quarters, generally one of the little shanty 
public houses “on” Young Street, as we worked our way up 
country. At the time when the adventure which I am about to 
describe took place we were living in a charming and picturesque 
little inn at Holland Landing, on the confines of what was at that 
time the worst part of the Black Creek Swamp, and a few miles 
above the debouching of the Holland River into Lake Simcoe. 
Our landlord had told us that the people in the marsh were 
squatters and were generally bad, but we had not then gathered 
the true meaning of the word squatter, and we looked for no 
greater inconvenience than an encounter with rough dwellers in 
the bush, but no real rudeness or, still less, danger. 

It was, therefore, with some surprise that we regarded our 
host’s very earnest request that we should carry revolvers, and 
further that we should always leave word with him as to the 
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general direction of our walk each day so that he might have a 
clue to our whereabouts, should anything happen to delay our 
return. The swamp, he explained to us, had formerly been the 
property of a man since known as “ traitor Arnold,” on account 
of the réle which he elected to play during the War of Inde- 
pendence, but was now the property of two old maiden ladies who 
lived in London, leaving the management to a firm of solicitors 
in Toronto. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of these details, but I can testify 
to the result, which was that certain wasters and corner boys 
from Toronto made their way into the swamp, cut down timber, 
made profitable clearings, built log huts, and in one or two 
instances put up saw-mills in which they cut up timber which 
was not their own property, and found a ready market for it. 
Raids on these gentry were periodically made by the Toronto 
police, and this had the effect of making them resent any 
journcyings through what might be called the land of their 
adoption. 

Our usual method was to study the county map (it was in this 
that the mythical macadam was shown), and, with the help of our 
landlord, to decide on some convenient place of meeting either 
for lunch in the middle of the day, or, failing that, for his trap to 
bring us home; we, in each instance, “making” this point by 
travelling on different side and concession lines. On this 
particular occasion, however, we had not consulted our host, and 
had selected an inn marked on the map as the “Northera 
Lights” at which to meet and have our lunch together. 

Separating at the beginning of our walk, we calculated that 
each had about the same amount of track to travel, and, therefore, 
would be sure to meet again at mid-day. My walk was varied, 
some of the tracks being fairly open, some swamp, and some 
merely “ blazed” through the busb. On the well-cleared paths 
I certainly met some very rough customers who offered no 
greeting, and responded but grudgingly to mine. One only 
disputed my way, and him I walked deliberately into with my 
hand behind my back, a hint as to the possible presence of a 
revolver, which my friend lost no time in taking. I arrived at 
the little inn soon after noon, and after admiring its creeper- 
erown roof-and walls, walked in and said good-morning to the 
landlord, a strikingly gentlemanly and well-spoken man, but 
evidently ill at ease, and not at all glad to see me. 

“No, there was nothing to be had at the house, and I had 
better go on further.” 

“But,” I said, “I have arranged to meet another gentleman 
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here, surely you can let us have some eggs, or a bit of bread and 
cheese? To this he most unwillingly assented, and I sat down 
in a corner and began to plot out my work. 

When I first entered the room it was empty, but one by one 
rough and distinctly evil-looking men began to drop in, until 
about a dozen were distributed along the bar, and one leaned 
against the door-post. After a pause, and some muttered 
conversation among themselves, the biggest and ugliest of the 
lot lounged over to me and asked who the —— I was? 

‘When you keep a civil tongue in your head,” I replied, “ I'll 
talk civil back to you.” Neither brilliant as a repartee nor 
grammatical, perhaps, but I had begun to realise that I was in a 
tight place, and under such conditions one’s grammar is apt to be 
slovenly. 

“ Are you the that moved my landmark?” 

A faint reminiscence of the Commination Service, and of this 
sin being the only one to which an infrequent church-goer, haled 
there unexpectedly on an Ash Wednesday, could conscientiously 
plead not guilty passed through my brain, but I summoned up 
courage enough to point out that as I had never before been 
fortunate enough to make his acquaintance, I was unable to 
localise any of his landmarks. I also added that moving land- 
marks was not in my line. 





“ What the —— are you doin’ ere?” was the next inquiry. 
“Surveying,” I replied. 
*’Oo for?” 


“The Queen.” 

“ Wot Queen ?” 

“Queen Victoria.” 

This gave the ruffian pause, but he persisted. 

“Wot are you then?” 

“ An officer in the army.” 

“Not a —— volunteer?” 

“No,” I said, “ an officer in the Royal Artillery.” 

Here a wondrous change swept over the face of the questioner, 
and in a much milder tone he vouchsafed the information that he 
too had been in the army “onct,” and in a shy way added the 
word “ gir,” 

“What regiment?” I asked, 

“Fifty-first.” 

“Whose company ?” 

“Captain O’Callaghan’s,” 

“That’s funny ”—I laughed. 

“Wy?” snarled the brigand, with a heavy scowl, 
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“Because he happens to be my brother. My name is 
O'Callaghan.” 

The big man started as if I had hit him. With a roar of 
ornamental blasphemy he tore open his shirt, exposing a huge 
scar where the cartilages of the shoulder had been shot away, and 
shouted to his friends to come round. 

“Took ’ere, mates. Any man layin’ ’is and on this gentleman 
(you've got a pal with you, ain’t you? Eh? Well, I’ad an idea 
you ’ad), any man layin’ ’is ’and on this gentleman, o’’is pal, ’e'll 
‘av to answer to me for it. Understand?” 

Then he turned to me and said “ D’ye see this wound, sir? I 
got that in the Burmese War, fightin’ alongside your brother, 
and I wish to Gawd I could be fightin’ alongside ’im now, instead 
of loafin’ in this —— country !” 

At this point M. came in, stopping at the door in rather a 
puzzled way, till I called him by name and introduced him to my 
newly-made friend, whose ragged shirt made him look more 
disreputable than ever, when we all took our places at the bar 
for the inevitable “drinks round.” This loosened the tongues a 
little, and invitations were showered on us to look in as we 
passed such and such a shanty five concessions east, three south, 
&c. Then the big man said—* You've got a gun, ain’t you?” 

“Well, yes. I guess you knew that, didn’t you?” 

“P’r’aps I did.” Then, after a pause— ’Oo was it goin’ to be? 
‘cause I reckon you didn’t think we was dead sweet on you wen 
we come in.” 

“ The man at the door,” I said, “and then I'd have tried a rush 
through the smoke.” 

“Gawd! Jim, come ’ere. This ’ere orficer ’ad marked you for 
the fust, and I guess with one of ’is little pills in you ’e’d ’ay ’ad 
a concession be’ind ’im afore you’d woke to it!” 

Jim was clumsily proud of his distinction, and joined in the 
inspection of my little Smith-Wesson revolver which, with M.’s, 
was duly passed round and admired. Soon after this our modest 
meal was brought in by a now smiling landlord who, reassured by 
the general tone, set down the dish with a perceptible air of 
relief and a very slight bow. I have often wondered since that 
day who and what our host was. That he was pretty clean 
bred I make no doubt, for even the evil company among which he 
had fallen had quite failed to rob him of a most unmistakable air 
of distinction. 

Our luncheon finished we were allowed, after many hand- 
shakes, promises to visit various strongholds in the marsh, and 
protestations of friendship, to go on our way, and we lit our 
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pipes and walked towards the point at which we had arranged for 
the trap to meet us. I think that as we drove home the 
prevailing idea was that we had fallen among a roughish lot, and 
that perhaps it was as well to have made friends with them—the 
thought of actual and imminent danger had not, I feel sure, 
occurred to either of us. 

After a pleasant drive, a swim in the mill “ fume,” and a tidy 
up, we sat down with great appetites to supper with our landlord. 
Soon the usual topic, the direction and extent of our walk, came 
up, and we told our host of the pretty little inn, the “ Northern 
Lights,” which we had been so fortunate as to discover. White 
as a sheet, he turned to us and said, “ For God’s sake, gentlemen, 
never go to any house in the swamp without telling me first 
where you are going. The ‘Northern Lights’ is the meeting-place 
of all the worst of the squatters, as I, God knows, have cause to 
remember. Only last fall a young chap, a great friend of mine, 
came up from Toronto and started to drive through the swamp. 
They thought he was prospecting for a police raid, though he 
wasn’t; they felled a tree behind him, got him into that room, 
and kicked his head to pieces on the floor.” 

Boy like, we never thought of verifying this story when we got 
back to Toronto, but I have no doubt of its truth, and it has 
always dwelt in my mind that the coincidence, which may or 
may not have saved our lives, was, on the whole, very much more 
unlikely than our landlord’s tale. 

D, O’CatnacHan, 
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Yogdrasil. 


O raienp, how swift the autumn leaves are falling, 
Touched by Death’s hand in passing, cold and chiil; 
The white mists creep and cling around the hill, 

The sad-voiced robins through the dusk are calling, 
Their plaintive voices piping overhead 
Like ghosts of joys now dead among the dead. 


From the great tree of life how swiftly shaken 
Fall the dead days to silence, one by one, 

No more to be revived by any sua. 

Tie vanished days that Time has overtaken, 
Dropt for the wind to whirl in eddying streams 
Round the dim meadows of the land of dreams. 

Deep in the earth the gzeat trees’ roots have drifted 
Down in the silence of the graves below, 

And far above our heads the branches show 

Into the silence of the stars uplifted; 

And we—we wrangle out our noisy days 
Betwixt two sileuces, a little space. 


The leaves fall, yet the great tree standeth ever, 
Tke Autumn comes for us, but yet the Spring 
Renews her leafy bowers where thrushes sing 

And little summer breezes stir and shiver; 
While over us and our forgotten pain 
The lilies sway, the roses bloom again. 
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What comfort, friend? When we are clean forgoiten, 
Gliding grey ghosts beside unlovely streams, 
Shall we have any profit of the dreams 

That stirred our hearts long since, those dreams begotten 
Of storm and sunshine, in the little strife 
That made the fleeting moments of our life? 


Ah me! The days draw in, the daylight darkens: 
But echoing clear through all the mists of Time 
Bells ringing somewhere a celestial chime 

Bring tidings all divine, and whoso hearkens 
Knows that his life and all its storm and stress 
Ends not in silence and forgetfulness. 


So, though the darkness comes and tempests scatter 
The life-tree’s leaves to all the winds that blow, 
We toiling out our little tasks below 

Know there is something still no storm can shatter, 
Some hidden soul within that cannot die, 
Stretching blind hands towards eternity. 


S. Cornisp WaAtrrss. 
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A Diary of the Seventeenth Century. 


Famity documents containing details of the daily life of the 
past are always interesting reading, especially when they give 
fresh and original comments on great events which have passed 
into history. William Taswell, who wrote the impressions of the 
first thirty-one years of his life, lived in stirring times. He was 
a person of talent, for he united the critical faculties of a scholar 
with unusual powers of observation. His diary is written in 
Latin, but translated by a descendant who quaintly apologises 
for “committing a dozen faults.” However this may be, the 
translation is written in terse and idiomatic English, and there 
are good notes on the people who are mentioned. 

William Taswell was born in 1651, two years after the execution 
of Charles I., and lived until 1731. So he saw the end of the 
Commonwealth, and lived during the reigns of Charles II, 
James II., William and Mary, Anne, George I., and part of the 
reign of George II. In fact he saw six sovereigns ascend the 
throne, watched the Restoration, and the final fall of the Stuarts, 
and lived during the reigns of two Hanoverian kings, We can 
only wish that he had not tired of writing his memories, as life 
went on; for they end abruptly in 1682, before the death of 
Charles II., though that was the period when opportunities for 
such a record were daily increasing, and when he was beginning 
to make his mark at Oxford. It would have been so interesting 
to have heard Taswell’s comments on the stormy times of 
James II, Not that 1651—1682 can be called an uneventful 
period. 

The Taswells were wealthy, and their children were evidently 
brought up in ardent loyalist principles, for William speaks of 
“the barbarous murther of Charles I.” His father was a 
merchant in the Isle of Wight, who married Elizabeth Upsal, “ of 
very good extraction,” in 1649, and possessed estates in Somerset. 
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William was the second son, and third child of twelve, though 
only five lived to grow up. The comments on the deaths of the 
others are very characteristic of the times when infant mortality 
must have been higher even amongst the well-to-do, than in the 
crowded slums of our great cities at the present time. 

Maria I., the eldest, was “unfortunately overlaid through the 
carelessness of the nurse.” Elizabeth I. died at birth. Her 
brother expresses this quaintly by remarking that she “resigned 
her soul into the hands of her great Creator.” 

Maria IT. was a beautiful girl “hurried out of this world by a 
precipitate fever, which a too immoderate eating of cherries 
occasioned.” 

William Taswell calls everything he does not understand “a 
fever;”’ when his grandfather died of a drinking bout, he says 
that “ he drank too much wine which threw him into a fever.” 

This was a mistake hardly to be wondered at, when clinical 
thermometers were unknown. 

Anne I. died at birth. Thomas died at nine months old. 
Finally the mother herself died at the birth of her twelfth and 
last child, Maria IIJ., when William was fifteen, just at the age 
when he would most miss her care and love. She left five 
other children. James aged seventeen, Elizabeth aged thirteen, 
Stephen was eleven, Hannah seven, and baby Maria III. barely a 
week old. William’s memories of his mother were very tender. 
He described her as “ever kind and indulgent,” and it was with 
her death that trouble and sorrow dawned for her children. 

When William was three years old, the family left the Isle of 
Wight for Brighthelmstone (Brighton) in order to be near old 
Mrs. Upsal. The next year they all migrated to London. 
Their coach was overturned on the way thither, and William 
received a nasty gash on the eye, while his grandmother broke 
her thigh. Poor old lady! We are not told whether she ever 
walked again. In London the Taswells took a house in Bear 
Lane, which William describes as “ very grand.” The merchants 
were a much richer class than the nobility at that troublous 
period, when the land had been so lately rent by civil war; but 
all the grandeur of Bear Lane did not prevent the whole family 
from being stricken by small-pox. The eldest boy, James, was 
almost blinded for a time, while William was lucky enough to get 
off with “but one pock upon my face, and nowhere else!” and 
from that time, he adds, “I was ever free from the contagion of 
small-pox.” 

On the 29th of May 1660, all loyal citizens turned out to see 
Charles II. return, and ride in procession down Whitehall. 

28 2 
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Little William noticed that “he had a fine red plume in his hat.” 
He also remembered the amazement of his father at the tidings 
of the death of Cromwell. When William was nine years old, he 
was admitted to Westminster, London’s great school. There he 
eagerly imbibed the classic atmosphere, which made every 
promising boy able to compose in Latin and Greek from an early 
age. Dr. Busby, the greatest schoolmaster of his time, was then 
headmaster. He was a rare combination of simple piety and 
great learning, and very fond of the birch. In spite of that, his 
pupils loved him dearly, and ardently drunk in his loyalty both to 
Church and King. At one time he could boast that no less than 
sixteen bishops on the Bench came from Westminster. Soon 
after William had become a Westminster boy, his father moved 
to Greenwich, which was then quite rural. William confesses 
that he was very idle while in the lower forms of Westminster. 
“TIT made but little proficiency in my learning.” But the fact 
that he was not over-pressed while a growing lad, probably 
accounted much for his success in after life. 

In 1665 the Great Plague broke out, and London was deserted 
by all who could leave it. Dr. Busby, like the great Dr. Thring, 
who transplanted Uppingham to North Wales in circumstances 
of danger, took Westminster toa hired house at Chiswick. But 
even there the plague followed them. Then he called his 
scholars together, and in an eloquent speech, said he had been 
head-master for twenty-five years, and never before deserted his 
post, but that now every boy must go to his own home. William, 
boylike, revelled in the holiday of ten months at his father’s 
house at Greenwich which perforce followed. 

But the plague crossed the river and Greenwich became badly 
infected. Two maids of the Taswells sickened first, and were 
sent to the pest-house. The father, mother, and eldest son were 
all down with the dreadful tumour at once, but nobody died. 
‘The plague reached its height in September 1665, when 6000 per 
week died in London! It was just then, when the risk was 
grcatest, that young Taswell was commanded by his father to go 
to London with some important business letters. It seems 
straugs that any father should allow his son to risk his life upon 
such an errand, and we can well understand William’s reluctance, 
He tells us that “it was some time before my duty got the better 
of my inclinations.” He was provided with angelica and aromatics. 
His description of London is very much like that of Pepys, who 
said, ‘‘ The people die so that it seems they are fain to carry the 
dead to be buried by daylight, the nights not sufficing to do it in. 
This disesse makes us more cruel to one another than we are to 
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dogs.” Young Taswell speaks of “the distressed objects in the 
streets, lame through swellings, beckoning to me.” 

Old Johanna, the housekeeper at Bear Lane, greeted him with 
joy, calling him “my dear boy.” That is a very human touch, 
and we can well imagine what that greeting meant to the brave 
lad. She had the plague directly after William left her; but he 
managed to get back to Greenwich in safety, and was almost the 
only one of his family who never had the disease. 

The cold winter of 1665-1666 helped to kill the plague-germs, 
and finally Westminster School was allowed to re-assemble. 
Taswell had no more idling in prospect, for he was elected 13th 
King’s scholar. He speaks strongly of his sufferings during the 
seven months he was fag or junior, and thinks that his powers of 
learning were seriously impaired, “I was diverted from my 
studies; and even when freed from this state of slavery coull 
scarce return to them, indulging in a lazy disposition.” 

Very soon another memorable event was to interfere with the 
routine of Westminster. The days of medieval London were 
numbered. Its magnificent architecture and priceless literary 
treasures were to be burnt to ashes. The Great Fire broke out in 
September 1666. It was a Sunday, and young Taswell was 
listening to a sermon in Westminster Abbey when the first alarm 
was given. Boylike, “without any ceremony,” he took leave of 
the preacher, and rushed down to Parliament steps to have a good 
view of what was going on. From the first there was no real 
concerted effort to deal with the flames. A strong east wind 
fanned them, and water was scarce. ‘ Great flakes of flame were 
carried up into the air at least three furlongs,” and so houses and 
warehouses were ignited in all directions, and the old wood burnt 
like tinder. ‘To add to the horror of the scene, the mob, “ hurried 
away with a kind of frenzy,” broke loose and vented their rage 
against harmless Roman Catholics and Frenchmen. William saw 
a blacksmith fell an innocent Frenchman with aniron bar. A 
report spread amongst the ignorant that four thousand French- 
men were marching upon London, and everyone armed themselves 
against a chimerical and impossible foe. 

Meantime, a real and great danger was almost ignored. St. 
Paul’s still stood intact, and the people thought their cathedral 
must be safe on account of the great thickness of its walls; so 
they spent their time filling it with treasures and libraries, The 
gradual approach of the fire seems to have been almost ignored, 
but from the time the roof caught fire there was little hope. Few 
people realise the glory of that ancient cathedral, so ruthlessly 
and wantonly destroyed. It was magnificent inside and ontside, 
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and represented the slow gradual work of centuries of love and 
devotion. Old prints show us that in outline it closely resembled 
Salisbury in general features, though it was 80 feet higher and 
100 feet longer. It stood complete with cloisters, chapter-house, 
and library, and was rich in chantries and tombs of medieval 
bishops, though, of course, it had not escaped the work of the 
iconoclast. Close by there was the very interesting church of 
St. Gregory by St. Paul. When young Taswell waded through 
hot cinders, which burnt his boots, to visit the cathedral on the 
third day of the fire, he saw “the metal belonging to the bells 
melting, walls in ruins and whole heaps of large stones constantly 
volleying down like an avalanche.” 

It is almost a relief to hear that even this schoolboy felt 
“violent emotion.” The Westminster boys had done good service 
during that dreadful week. For, marshalled by their brave Dean 
Dolben, they had sallied forth together and had the honour of 
extinguishing St. Dunstan’s in the East. Perhaps the citizens 
were too intent in bewailing their own enormous losses to realise 
at once the extent of the damage to public buildings. The 
Taswells’ grand house in Bear Lane was burnt down and plunderers, 
who offered their services to carry away furniture under the name 
of porters, stole goods to the value of forty pounds. The fire 
burnt for four months, and we do not suppose that Westminster 
boys had much time for study whilst exciting scenes were going 
on in London all day long. 

It is disappointing that the autobiography now skips three 
years and brings us to 1670, the year that young William 
Taswell was elected to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford. 
Henceforth the scene changes, and the boy turns into the scholar, 
devoted heart and soul to his University, and serving her with a 
steady perseverance and love which never wavered nor faltered. 
He began by living as the son of a rich father, wainscoting his 
room, and enjoying the unusual luxury for those days of an apart- 
ment to himself. Oxford was just recovering from the shocks of 
the Commonwealth. Daily services were resumed in the cathedral 
and college chapels, and the bells were ringing once more which 
had been so long silenced. 

Taswell, who had always an eye for beauty, must have révelled 
in all this; but suddenly he was confronted with poverty. His 
father married again in 1673, one Elizabeth Kingsmill, who 
though she had a dowry of £600, seems to have craved for her 
own use the whole fortune of her husband. William tells us: 
“My father indulged his new bride so far as to esteem all his 
children for nought in comparison of her.” They were all deprived 
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of their allowances, and to escape quarrels with the step-mother, 
most of them left home. James entered the navy, Stephen sailed 
for Jamaica, and Elizabeth went out as a companion, leaving only 
Anne at home, and she would not desert the little sickly Maria. 
Poor William suffered the most. He found himself plunged into 
a state of penury, and any effort to get money only ended in 
quarrels with his father, who was probably influenced by his new 
wife against his children ; for he added insult to injury and accused 
poor William of all sorts of crimes. 

It was a hard position for the lad, but he had the full sympathy 
of Dr. Fell, the Dean of Christ Church, and probably the struggle 
to stick to his career did much for his character. He had only his 
scholarship to depend on, and he tells us that a “sad melancholy 
seized upon him” when he found that “by no parsimony or 
frugality” could he make both ends meet, nor keep out of debt. 
He was fortunate enough to get a few orders for work. A set of 
Latin verses was needed to adorn a statue of Charles II., which 
was placed in Carfax, and the Dean honoured the young under- 
graduate by giving him the order. In Easter term, 1674, he took 
his degree, and adds: “I now began to think of living with 
frugality.” This was easier as he was made “Moderator at 
Disputations,” and was high in favour with the kind Dean. Busby 
' also procured for him the post of examiner in Hebrew for the 
University. 

That enabled him in 1675 to buy a horse, and take a holiday. 
He went to Andover and Wilton, where he visited the Kingsmills, 
his step-mother’s people. He also went as far as Southampton, 
and on the way to the Isle of Wight was wrecked on the 
Brambles, but rescued by a boat from the island, which 
struck him as “a vast mountain in the middle of the sea.” On 
landing in safety, William notes with glee that he bought sixty- 
four ounces of best Virginia tobacco for a shilling from a ship 
which was homeward bound. In spite of the expense of this 
holiday he was able to send help to his elder brother and sister 
when he returned to Oxford. 

Work now began to offer itself to him on all sides, and he made 
a name by publishing, with four other scholars, a new edition of 
the Greek Testament with notes. In 1676 the Dean offered him 
a private school, but Taswell answered “he preferred poverty to 
being excluded from the University.” For the next few years 
Taswell struggled on. Sometimes he was reduced to selling his 
books, but he never resigned the pursuit of learning, though he 
was much pained by the ingratitude of his family, who never 
communicated with him unless they wanted something. Little 
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sickly Mary, who had cost her mother’s life, died in 1676, and 
the elder brother tells us this with real emotion. That same 
year his father met with a bad accident, being crushed against 
a stone wall by a waggon, whilst superintending some alterations 
upon his Somersetshire estate. Small wonder that the old 
gentleman was in bed for six weeks, wrapped up in flannel! 

In 1677 William found it a great struggle to raise ten pounds 
for his A.M. degree. Perhaps illness had softened the old father, 
for he sent his son six pounds voluntarily, and the Dean, ever 
kind, added two pounds. About that time Dr. Fell left Christ 
Church to become Bishop of Oxford, and at once he offered to 
ordain young Taswell, but this offer was declined. The young 
man answered that he “preferred College to the country.” He 
was not an undevout person, for he gave away money every day 
to the poor, and he tells us that he never omitted going to daily 
prayers. Law’s book on the ‘Art of Contentment’ also made 
a great impression on him. 

Just then the Church was in a transition state. It was 
recovering slowly from the lawlessness of the Puritans. Convoca- 
tion had assembled once more, and the Savoy Conference had 
made it clear that neither comprehension nor extermination of 
the extreme party was possible, so they were beginning to split 
off into the first Protestant and Nonconformist sects in England. 
In fact, the Restoration solved the problems of the Reformation, 
and for the first time mutual toleration was dawning. Young 
Taswell was slowly being drawn towards holy orders. In 1679 
he performed the part of respondent in the Divinity Schools, and 
acquitted himself right honourably in a discussion on the Sabbath 
Day. Dr. Fell sent him some pupils about the same time, and 
after that the days of poverty were at an end. ‘ Whatever my 
desire could fancy I had,” he quaintly tells us. But riches 
brought no real happiness to the young scholar. He complains 
pathetically of “the dissatisfaction of his heart.” 

“TI knew ethics well enough to dispute on any subject; but 
knew not well how to calm my passions nor regulate my life.” 
Tt was the old complaint of St. Paul once more. “To will is ever 
present with me, but how to perform that which is good I 
find not.” 

About this time he paid a filial visit to his father, then in 
London ; the old man was not pleased, for he remarked that he 
could wish that “William would stay away until sent for!” 
But the father relented when he found that the son was doing 
so well, and finally pressed him to take holy orders. In 1678 
William was offered a Title by a friend, but again declined. It 
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seems curious in these days of clerical poverty to hear him 
remark that his reason for this refusal was that he “ was more 
desirous of honour than riches.” It was an odd comment on the 
times that, though the College religiously kept fast-days by 
providing no supper, yet the undergraduates made them occasions 
for orgies at coffee houses. About this time Taswell got too fond 
of wine, but with his usual resolution bound himself to temper- 
ance by a religious vow. He wrote this vow in Greek verse, and 
in 1681, after long thought, was made a deacon by Dr. Fell, and 
shortly afterwards a priest. Here the interesting recollections 
end. How we should have liked the diary of a parish priest of 
those times! After a silence of forty-two years he took up the pen 
once more as an old man of seventy-three, and briefly recorded 
a few striking facts. For seven years he was Rector of Wood 
Norton in Norfolk. Then he went to Newington in Surrey, and 
finally was Rector of Bermondsey. In 1695 he married Francesca 
Lake, and had several sons, two of whom survived him. 

William Taswell is an interesting figure whom one is loath to 
part with. For the lad who was ever tender in conscience, and 
true in aim, must have made a fine man, and a kind and indulgent 
husband and father. 


ConsTANoE SPENDER, 

















Che Parson's Wood. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


AvtTHor oF ‘THE Bonnet ConspiRaTors,’ ‘THE SOVEREIGN 
PowER,’ ETC., ETC. 


—_—_——— 


CaartTrer X. 


Tor one moment Joanna stood spell-bound, the shock of the 
unexpected touch and voice paralysing power of speech and move- 
ment. The face she turned round to the speaker was blanched 
to the dry lips trying vainly to utter some sort of reply. Then 
she steadied herself. 

“You have mistaken me for some one else, Major Goffe.” Her 
voice shook, and to herself sounded painfully unnatural, but 
she resolutely forced out the words, though, quick as lightning 
at the moment of discovery, she had gauged its full significance, 
and knew that all so far was lost. Further she dared not think. 
“Tis I. Mistress Anscombe. You have startled me. You should 
be more careful.” 

“JT am grieved to have startled you, Mistress Anscombe, 
believe me, but I fear I must add that I make no mistake as to 
your identity. May I ask you to accept my escort to the Inn?” 

The rigid formality of the words was no more than Joanna 
expected, but they chilled her to the heart. It seemed to her 
fancy, already abnormally excited by the unusual episodes of the 
evening, as if an inexorable weight was slowly descending upon 
her, crushing vitality and hope, courage and resource, herself 
rooted to the ground. 

Goffe moved a step back, looking round at the Wood. She felt 
her other arm gently taken, and low in her ear came a quick 
whisper: “ Reserve your explanation. Go quietly.” 

She realised at once that it was Oliver beside her. In silence 
she moved forward between the two men to the Inn. 
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The entrance-door was flung wide—Joanna did not stop to ask 
herself why—and the house-place empty. Master Anscombe was 
nowhere to be seen, but Leviathan came up—rubbing his great 
head against her, and she stooped to caress him. 

Then drawing herself up she looked composedly at Goffe. 
Once within her own home, self-confidence returned. 

“T must request you to send for my father. He will ask 
you for the explanation I shall not condescend to demand 
from you.” 

It was naturally done. Mistress Joanna Anscombe of the Inn 
feared not a whole regiment—ghosts or men—once across her 
own threshold. Goffe looked at her in sombre approval. She 
had forgotten how unexpected an appearance she presented in her 
nun’s dress, and it was one that could not but provoke admiration. 
The habit conferred a quaint austerity as becoming as it was 
unfamiliar; its folds hung in lines which made her appear taller 
than she really was, the hood falling back formed a picturesque 
background for her bright aureole of hair, against the dark serge 
the silver rosary and ivory crucifix glittered conspicuously. On 
this last Goffe instantly fixed his eyes. 

“Master Anscombe is away for the night on political business. 
We summoned him to attend. He fancied doubtless you were 
safely at rest. He may ask us for an explanation on his return, 
and will find it ready. Believe me, your personal safety has 
been as much our consideration as political expediency. You 
will doubtless have an explanation of your own to offer presently. 
Meantime, acting as an officer under orders, I merely repeat my 
statement. You must, please, temporarily consider yourself a 
prisoner.” 

Joanna’s angry colour rose; it flamed like scarlet flags on 
either cheek. Tired and depressed she might be, but pride was 
up in arms. The coolly authoritative tones, admitting of no 
appeal, roused opposition at once. 

“In my own house!” she exclaimed, and she drew herself 
up with a magnificent gesture. “You strangely forget yourself, 
Master Goffe ! ” 

“The Inn itself is under military surveillance,” replied Goffe 
immovably. He threw a quick glance towards the door; Joanna, 
following it, saw a crowd of dim figures blocking out the moon- 
light, the quiet of the night stirred by the vague clank of arms 
and accoutrements. In that glance, too, she saw Oliver Barras 
standing just within. She fancied she knew why he had per- 
mitted himself to be present, and at the same time withdrew so 
emphatically to the background. Guardianship, not coercion, 
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was what she was to look for from him. She met his eyes, her 
own falling—it was a tenderer, less wayward, more compre- 
hending Joanna now. So much had Charles Braythwayte done 
for these two. She fancied Oliver made a little gesturo with one 
hand, recalled his warning and restrained her anger. 

“JT will go to my own room if you will permit me to pass.” 

Goffe drew aside, bringing his feet together with a click, and 
bowed in precise military fashion, his hat sweeping the ground. 
“Tis what I would suggest.” 

Joanna curtseyed with ironic grace, and swept past him to the 
inner door and up the stairs to her gable. 

But though she would not so much as throw a glance behind 
her, her ears were strained to catch the slightest sound. No 
sooner had she left the house-place than she heard Major Goffe 
cross it to the entrance-door and issue an order. The clank of 
spurred fect and the monotonous shuffle of men, marching in 
order, answered; they were flocking into the Inn. Pausing a 
moment on the first landing-stage she peeped over to see a 
couple of armed sentries taking up their posts at the bottom 
of the stairs. Ske glanced along the passage to the little west 
window: it was shut. So her method of flight had been either 
anticipated or discovered! It would be impossible to use it now 
without being seen. 

“ At any rate,” she reflected, “he has provisions enough.” 

And then terror as to the full oxtent of the danger rushed over 
her. Flinging herself face downwards on her bed, she let the 
tide of the day’s pent-up anxieties and efforts, fatigues and 
emotions, rush over her. 

The night hours crept on in a steady monotonous silence, till 
the twittering of the sparrows in welcome of the new day broke 
it. But Joanna lay still, asleep at last from sheer incapacity to 
suffer any further, the sun glinting into her room with slanting 
rays, till as noon came on they broadened to a blaze of heat and 
splendour. 

Waking in momentary forgetfulness and sheer pleasure in the 
warmth and brightness, Joanna could not but be both refreshed 
and inspirited. She sprang to her feet, gaiety and hope and 
courage re-awakened. By the time she was fully dressed for the 
day, fresh, invigorated, and full of new bounding life, the 
prospect had some saving elements—humour, novelty, and the 
excitement of an unknown future. 

She walked down the first flight to the landing. As she 
reached it she caught the flash of a steel-capped head hastily dis- 
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been made for breakfast ; as she paused hasty steps were heard 
returning. Joanna caught a glimpse of a bearded face beneath 
a steel cap, and the gleam of her own pewter chocolate pot and 
a covered dish. Behind appeared a white-coifed damsel, peeping 
inquisitively over the tray she was carrying. Joanna did not 
choose to encounter them or to retreat, and marched away as if 
unseeing down the corridor. So she was to be kept in durance 
vile in her own gable, was she ? . i; 

Opening the lattice she leaned out. How odd now, in this 
brilliant sunshine, to look over and revive that last night’s experi- 
ence. She picked a spray of the pear-tree, twisting it between her 
fingers, her eyes fixed on the Wood beyond. What could Charles | 
be doing, and could she ever get to him again? A familiar voice 
in the yard below roused her from busy conjecture; it was 
Mistress Dangars’, raised in furious ire. Joanna looked down in 
time to see one of the girls flying with her meal-pan into the 
house, while a sentinel at the little yard-gate was hastily 
presenting arms. So the place was guarded at every outlet, was 
it? But at any rate Mistress Dangars was left in possession, 
and she would keep good order. Joanna smiled and turned back 
to the landing. Her self-constituted attendants had disappeared, ‘ 
but there was her breakfast, as daintily served as ever it had 
been in her life, 

Both hungry and sensible she sat down and ate it, her miud 
busily alert. Then up she flew to the turret-room—to find that 
Dahlia’s roze-coloured signal was still flying. She was determined 
upon one thing—that neither pride nor prudence permitted any 
attempt at escape or communication with her gaolers. The only 
thing to do was to wait, and from her three windows and posts 
of vantage observe the movements of the enemy. 

Climbing upon the window-seat, she hung ont, as her custom 
was, to reconnoitre to east and west as well as to south. The 
side-entrance and back premises at least she could command ; 
how she wished her own windows looked to the front! 

It was all very still and quiet. No one was stirring below. 
She caught a glimpse once of a steel-capped group of men in 
front of the Inn—soldierg, sure enough—but no one figure was 
recognisable, Across the southern horizon the sea, rufling every 
now and again to show white foam in broken lines, glittered and 
danced. It was not so smooth and calm as it had been, and the 
wind was chopping. The break that Charles had anticipated was 
near at hand. Well, probably by to-morrow this espionage 
would be over; or, at least, if she could not escape to the meeting, 
he knew the ways and means of getting across the bay, and 
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could risk it with a fair hope of success. She settled down in 
her favourite attitude, her back against the eastern ledge, her 
knees drawn up to her chin, her hands clasped round them, and 
let her eyes rest dreamily upon the waving Wood, lying so green 
and peaceful, so fragrantly fresh beneath her. And away her 
thoughts drifted to the incidents of the night before, and all that 
Charles Braythwayte had said and done. 

And the afternoon waned, the sun sank, the world of creation 
beneath shifted its colours sympathetically with the shifting 
light, and still there was no sign of human presence; no one 
came near her, and to all intents and purposes the Inn and she 
herself were cut off from outside intercourse. 

She went down to find her evening meal spread out for her on 
the landing, with the same dainty precision and attention to her 
special tastes that she had always exacted. Determined not 
to condescend to ask for information from the only persons she 
saw—the maid and the sentries—she schooled herself into 
philosophic acceptance of the circumstances, and went to bed, 
to sleep calmly and await events. The isolation and solitude 
were in fact the best restoratives she could have had. 

Passing the day at one or other of her windows, she leisurely 
reviewed every word and incident, the calm beauty of the world 
outside soothing the paroxysms of fearful anticipation which 
would arise now and again, and the monotony of the unbroken 
quiet lulling her into forgetfulness of both her personal sorrows 
and the danger to others. And still no one came near her, 
and still no human sound disturbed the calm of the world 
outside. 

“We might all be dead or on a desert island!” said Joanna. 
She was sitting in her favourite attitude in the gable window, 
her eyes fixed on the Wood, and the red-brick Braythwayte 
chimneys beyond. It was Friday evening, and the change of 
weather had come. 

The wind was setting straight from the south, blowing in upon 
her thick with salt, though too gently to be harsh. The sea 
stretched smooth as glass, but the sky was flecked with clouds 
which turned the blue of the water to greyish-brown, and the 
shadows were black and chased each other like flocks of crows 
over the wood and grass. Now and then came a sound like a 
strong shiver through the trees, and the overhanging clouds 
patched the sun-flecked green with bronze. There was that 
iudefinable feeling of approaching atmospheric disturbance—otf 
an impending crisis too, Joanna thought, noting all the tokens 
of a probable storm. She was so accustomed to nature's moods 
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that unconsciously she had come to associate them with those 
of the human part of her world. 

“ Yes, we might all be dead! What a gale will be blowing up 
directly !” she repeated, “’tis a calm before the storm breaks.” 
She thought regretfully of how propitious weather and light 
would have been for Charles’ crossing, wondering and fearing 
in the same instant for him. 

The shivering of the wind grew stronger—articulate voices 
now. It seemed at last, so Joanna fancied, as if the trees were 
uprooting themselves, and going on the march. The dryads 
bestirring—and she smiled, her thoughts drifting back to Charles’ 
quaint mythological explanations, So vividly did the picturesque- 
ness of the idea take possession of her, that she neither realised 
that in fact the noise was an echo from the other side of the Inn, 
nor that there were heavy footsteps actually ascending the turret 
stairs. 

The door opened, and Master Anscombe appeared on the 
threshold. 

“ Joanna, I am come for you.” 

Joanna looked hastily round. His tones were formal, and 
instead of any natural recognition of her presence, especially 
after a three days’ absence—and such an absence—his manner 
was stiff, and he made no attempt to advance and embrace her. 
Joanna was springing to her feet to rush upon him, when she 
saw a quick uplifting of his eyebrows, a cautionary movement of 
his hand, and glancing hastily beyond him, perceived two soldiers 
within earshot. 

“The meeting is convened, and the general in command—Sir 
Joshua Tighe—waits to ask thee a few questions, my child,” said 
Anscombe gravely. “Art ready ?” 

His grip and look told Joanna all that she needed to explain 
his apparent reserve. He must necessarily appear neutral. 
Instantaneously also she understood that on her would depend 
the evolution of the crisis. The knowledge was a sufficient 
stimulant. 

With her head held high, she preceded Master Anscombe from 
the room, acknowledged the salute of the troopers, and led the 
way downstairs. At the foot she paused: the door from the 
passage into the house-place was open, and through it she saw 
Major Goffe in the act of rising from his place at a long table 
placed in the centre, round which were seated at least two dozen 
other men in uniform. He evidently intended to escort her in. 
J oanna would none of it. She did not choose to be cajoled or coerced 
into the position of a culprit, And as for Goffe’s protection, to her 
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practical mind it appeared too near akin to an insult. In her 
own home, indeed, and in her own beautiful house-place! Before 
he could reach the door, she had signed to the trooper behind her 
to fling it wide, and then waving him aside, made a few steps 
forward, and stood like a queen surveying her kingdom from the 
threshold. 

“T wish you good-evening, gentlemen. I understand you 
desire my presence at your meoting ? ” 

There ensued a wholesale clatter of swords and jingling of spurs 
as one and all rose to their feet. Jcanna, glancing round, saw 
that she was the only woman present : the fact lent her additional 
dignity. She curtseyed in response to the salutes, combining 
the self-possession of the mistress of the house with the simple 
deference of a girl in presence of her superiors, and a low murmur 
of admiration went ronnd. Excitement kad given her colour and 
a bright sparkle to her eyes, but the serenity of expression, and 
the clear open candour of the brow had a beauty of character all 
their own. 

The group round the table were all strangers, some, as sho 
perceived at once by their uniforms, soldiers an4 officers of rank. 
Two or three sitting together, and a little apart from the rest 
at the head of the table were in civilian’s dress. Another 
sweeping glance showed her the room literally crowded with 
men standing in serried ranks against the walls. The table was 
placed full in tho light from the window, and the shadows were 
darkening in the corners. But despite this, Joanna recognised 
many faces well-known to her. ; 

“We have desired your presence certainly, Mistress Anscombe, 
and thank you for your prompt assent to our appeal.” 

The man who spoke was seated at the far end of the table, 
with his back to the light. He wore no hat, but his fall wig 
falling low over his temples somewhat concealed his features. 
Joanna guessed from the ring of authority in his voice, coupled 
with its extreme gentleness, that he was accustomed to be so 
instantly obeyed that roughness was unnecessary. It was 
evidently General Sir Joshua Tighe, lord lieutenant of the county, 
and a personage of great importance at Court. 

There was one vacant chair immediately opposite his. He 
bowed ceremoniously, waving his hand towards it. Joanna, as 
she obeyed, noted the fine turning of the wrist and fingers; with 
a housewife’s instinct appreciating too the delicacy of the 
cobweb-lace ruffles falling over them. 

These points recalled Charles. It instantly occurred to her 
that the two men belonged to the same order of society, and 
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even of much the same type of character, differing in both 
particulars from either Major Goffe or Oliver. He would then be 
a more subtle questioner, and yet, as she had realised in her 
intercourse with Charles, probably more sympathetic and intuitive. 
What she resented in Major Goffe was outward suavity and 
inward distrust. She sat down, her hands tightly folded upon 
her lap, her eyes, wide-open against the light, reflectirg its own 
purity. Those present who had known her from childhood, 
fancied that there had come a change over her countenance ; they 
were right, it was the subtle change of playful childhood deepened 
to a truer womanhood. 

For a few moments there was silence. 

“We are here, Mistress Anscombe, on an errand of serious 
political import, and have been advised to request your presence, 
since we understand you are peculiarly able to help us.” The 
General spoke in finely-modulated tones, his cultured accent and 
his choice of language differentiating him from any of the others 
present. ‘You are aware of the troubled state of England at 
this moment, and of the dangers threatening Church and State. 
We believe his Majesty to have been maliciously influenced and 
badly advised, and as loyal subjects, but determined before all 
things to secure our political and religious rights intact from 
foreign interference, we have felt it expedient to take measures 
against those schemes which we realise are threatening England. 
To put the matter briefly for your comprehension, we know that 
there has been a design on the part of his Majesty’s advisers to 
enlist the military aid of the King of France, in order to enforce 
by foreign arms what would be otherwise impossible. You do 
not know, perhaps, that the last two days have brought a general 
rising throughout this part of the country. We are having our 
soldiery out to keep the peace as much from civil broils as from a 
foreign enemy. 

“Tt has been necessary to watch every port and outlet in order 
to prevent communications and advice crossing to and from 
France; and every suspected person not able to give an account 
of himself has been arrested. The London docks are watched. 
I do not think, understanding what I do of your position and 
natural sympathies, that I need explain to you the duty of every 
loyal subject at this moment. We have to protect his Majesty 
from himself. It is a question,” he stopped, and the suave tones 
became hard and stern. Joanna started at the change—“a 
question which resolves itself into this: Is England to become an 
appanage to France? Is our English Church to be a feudatory to 

tome? Any man or woman who at this crisis help: or abets 
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those who are endeavouring to bring this about, is a traitor to the 
country. We have reason to believe that one of these emissaries 
to France has been attempting to pass through the lines to the 
coast here. He has been traced to this neighbourhood.” 

There was a significant pause. Joanna neither spoke nor 
stirred. Every drop of blood had left her face; and so thickly 
her heart beat, that in the silence she heard it as if some one 
were knocking for entrance close at hand. It seemed to her 
that nothing about her was real or alive but that mad loud 
throbbing. 

But her hands lay still, as tightly folded as before, and the 
great blue eyes gazed back as widely opened and as fearlessly 
candid as ever. 

Her interlocutor shifted on his chair: his eyes, fixed on her 
face, were keen and unwavering. 

“An Inn is so naturally the centre of activity in a country 
district, and the ‘ Noughts and Crosses’ so emphatically the chief 
in this, that you must not blame us for our precautionary 
measures; first, in placing it under strict military supervision ; 
and, secondly, in making it impossible for unscrupulous persons to 
take advantage of your ignorance of the case. My officer in 
command here and secretary, Major Goffe, told me of his action 
with regard to confining you, Madam”’—he bowed deferentially 
—‘“for the past few days to your own apartments. Believe 
me, your safety demanded it. And though I feel sure you will 
presently be able to give ample explanation of the circumstances 
which obliged you to be from home, you-will, I hope, recognise 
the necessity Major Goffe was under, of obeying his orders in the 
face of any circumstances. I had ordered that every single 
person, man, woman, or child, found abroad in the neighbourhood 
after nine, was to be confined under military surveillance to their 
own dwelling. You will understand and pardon him, I am 
convinced.” 

Joanna made no immediate reply. She was busy piecing it all 
together in her mind. As to Major Goffe’s share she cared too 
little personally about him to think the granting or with- 
holding of pardon mattered to either of them, and was far too 
just not to understand that his duty as a soldier had made it 
imperative that nothing pointing to underhand conspiracies in 
such hazardous times should be overlooked. 

Nevertheless, in her heart of hearts she bitterly resented tho 
system of espionage adopted. It was an indignity, nay worse, an 
insincerity practised upon the hospitality of the Inn which she 
did rot mean to forgive. 
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“Master Goffe doubtless held himself justified,” she said, at 
last, quietly. But an ambiguous smile curled her mouth, and 
Major Goffe flushed. 

“ And we may count on you to help us in the cause of truth, 
with truth ?” 

The words were uttered with startling emphasis. ‘To the type 
of man sitting opposite her, trained to minute observation of 
character in the sifting of justice, her smile and tene had been as 
significant as to those who, like Goffe, could interpret them by a 
fall knowledge of the circumstances. 

The General’s form of address altered at once to the simple 
directness which he knew would find its echo in her own nature. 
Joanna turned slightly. She wanted to know if Oliver were 
present. 

He was standing a little to one side, holding himself 
straight, his arms folded across his chest, his eyes beat on the 
ground. It leapt to her mind that his attitude was that of 
a man braced to meet the worst. There was a tense silence in 
the room, as of a general feeling of expectancy, a hushed antici- 
pation. 

She realised that the crisis for her had come: the place where 
the ways parted, the point where decision one way or another 
must be made. Whatever had been discovered, whatever had 
taken place during the past few days, one thing was sure from 
her being there at all—her evidence was considered important. 
There were threads and tangles enough, unknown to her, she saw 
that well. But what of her share? She had promised Charles 
not to betray him. Yes, and that promise must be kept. But 
the truth and only the truth could really bring a safe issue. 

And if it was true that so much hinged on it, ought she, in 
loyalty to wider issues, to keep silent? Out of the chaos of 
perplexities and tortuous possibilities, her innate instincts sprang 
suddenly to life. Of course it must be truth or silence, which 
they must interpret as they pleased. None could force her to 
speak; if she did, it should be honestly. 

“T will speak the truth to you truly—so far as I am able,” sho 
said, with a certain dignity. She had not been thinking of herself, 
nor how the pause was being construed. But as she raised her 
eyes again, she saw the look in those eyes so closely regarding 
her from the other side of the table changed from expectancy to 
a smile of friendly understanding. Some one dropped his sword 
with a clatter: she knew intuitively it was Oliver. And Master 
Anscombe just behind her chair coughed slightly. 

General Tighe placed his hands on the table, and leant forward, 
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“TI thank you, Mistress Anscombe. Now will you tell me, 
please—on Monday last you were here, I believe, at home. 
Will you kindly detail to me how you spent the day? The 
plain facts, please.” 

Joanna flushed hotly. To detail that afternoon with Oliver 
present! But she was asked to state facts: this at least was 
simple. 

“T spent the forenoon occupied about the house. After dinner 
I went outside yonder, and sat on the bench shelling peas. 
Master Edgecombe, Master Farebrother, Master Witney, Master 
Giles and Master Oliver Barras, called and stayed for talk with 
my father. I spoke to each of them at intervals. Master Barras 
carried my basket of peas in for me when I had finished. He 
remained within talking. i sat on outside knitting for near 
three hours alone. Then my father and Master Barras came out 
in search of a messenger they were expecting. They did not see 
him, and were disturbed. I left them to go into the house, and 
then went upon a message over to Braythwayte House. "T'was 
uear half-past seven then——” 

He put up his hand. 

“Thank you. From the bench where you were sitting, had 
you a command of the road?” 

“Except for the few yards where it curves under the hill.” 

“From the top of the hill on the left branching round in the 
direction of the Wood past the Inn, and algo continuing the main 
road?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did any stranger pass down the - and by the Inn while 
you were there?” 

A light of relief, of triumph almost, sprang to Joanna’s eyes. 
She could answer this safely enough. 

“T saw no one that day but persons with whom I was well 
acquainted.” 

He consulted some little tablets concealed within his hand. 

“You went through the Wood to Braythwayte House? ” 

“a,” 

“‘ Did you see or meet any stranger on your way ?” 

“T met a friend in the Wood certainly, no one who was a 
stranger to me.” 

Joanna’s answer came with a prompt’ and simple directness. 
The face opposite hers twitched momentarily and became imper- 
turbable, and the silence following the short sharp question and 
answer grew oppressive. 

“May I ask you to tell me who it wag?” 
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It was noticeable that he carefully refrained from using the 
invidious personal pronoun. Joanna was silent, 

“Tt was a friend.” 

“ You affirm it was a friend, and not a stranger?” 

“T have known him since I was a child.” 

And as her reply came faltering out she wondered how it was 
that the name of Charles Braythwayte did not leap to the lips of 
every one present. She had forgotten that he had, except to 
Oliver and herself, long been as a myth in the neighbourhood. 
Moreover, her hesitation and confasion had, unwittingly, put a 
complexion on the matter which she had not foreseen. 

“You were carrying milk to the House?” 

“ Ale,” said Joanna. 

“ But there was none left when you got there, eh?” 

“ie.” 

“ You had an accident—spilt it in the Wood?” 

“No. Not spilt. I gave it to the man whom I met there. 
He was thirsty.” 

“He had not waited to come to the Inn?” 

“He did not wish to,” said Joanna, slowly, in a low voice. 

“The Inn was very full that day, I think you said?” 

Joanna was not thinking of herself, and missed the im- 
plication. 

“Yes, very full.” 

“Whom did you see when you reached the House?” 

“Only Major Goffe and Mistress Braythwayte.” 

“T see. Did you happen to mention your having met this 
friend in the Wood? We are anxious to trace every one’s 
movements if possible that day.” 

“cc No.” 

“Was there any reason against it?” 

“Major Goffe is scarce intimate enough with us at the Inn for 
me to intrude my private concerns upon his notice,” said Joanna, 
coldly. ‘And Mistress Dahlia I hardly saw for one moment 
alone. However, I mentioned it to her.” 

“To Mistress Braythwayte? You are on intimate terms with 
her?” 

“Like sisters—that is,” said Joanna quickly, “having due 
respect. I am but her servant, of course! ” 

“Did you mention it to any one else?” 

“No.” 

“Not to Master Anscombe ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you met tho friend since in the Wood ?” 
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“To” 
“Tt was to see him you were there on Tuesday night ?” 
“Tes.” 

“ You were alone?” 

“No, Mistress Braythwayte came too.” 

“But on Wednesday night?” 

“Yes, I was alone then.” 

“You will pardon my seeming to pry into your private 
concerns, Mistress Anscombe, but you wish me to understand 
that this man in question was a friend already well-known to you, 
and that it was your friendship for him which led you to be abroad 
at that hour?” 

“T am often abroad at that hour. I have been accustomed to 
go across to the House at any hour, and the way lies through the 
Wood. Otherwise that is the truth.” 

“Thank you.” 

He looked at her and then away with a curious air of finality ; 
not as if the subject were exhausted, but that he did not wish to 
pursue it further. 

“You know the Wood well? Spend much time there?” 

“* Yes,” 

“ His Reverence Parson Biraythwayte is often there?” 

“Very often.” 

“ When did you last see him there?” 

“On Tuesday night.” 

“ What was he doing ?” 

“ Walking up and down.” 

“ And talking ?” 

“.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“T donot know. ’Twas in a language I did not understand.” 

General Tighe smoothed his chin with his hand. 

“ Have you ever happened to notice the statues there?” 

Joanna assented, astonished. What did this turn of the 
conversation mean ? 

“Do you know for what purpose they are there?” . 

“His Reverence, Master Braythwayte, placed them there. 
Tkey represent dryads, and the gois of the woods, and of the 
seasons, and of music.” 

“ Was it you who placed flowers there? ”. 

“No. ‘Iwas Master Braythwayte. But he said ’twas not for 
worship.” 

“Not for worship. Are they supposed to be?” 
“People said so,” said Joanna, ingenuously. “ They frightened 
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me till Master Braythwayte explained to me that they were only 
gods and goddesses taking care of the trees and flowers.” 

The ease with which an habitual deceiver lies is only equalled 
by that with which the truthful unconsciously are constrained to 
be candid. 

Joanna, her mind floating back over her conversation with 
Charles, had not noticed her slip in mentioning his name. Nor 
did she realise that so far was the thought of the son from the 
minds of her inquisitors that the name had passed as being that 
of the father. A look of intelligence passed from one to the 
other. 

“You are not a papist, Mistress Anscombe ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ You wore the nun’s habit as a disguise ?” 

“Yes. It was an old one brought by my mother from the 
convent as a curiosity.” 

“Was she a papist ?” 

“No, but Mistress Braythwayte, the late Mistress Braythwayte, 
was, and my mother was her maid, and accompanied her to tho 
convent, where she spent many years between girlhood and her 
marriage,” 

“Ts Mistress Dahlia a papist?” 

“She was baptized so, but changed when she was grown-up.” 

“You do not pray to the crucifix, or use the rosary for 
prayer?” 

“T had never done so before,” said Joanna. She hesitated, and 
then went bravely on. “But when I was going to the Wood, and 
was frightened at the statues—I—did. It comforted me very 
much.” A pause ensued after her low tone had ceased. General 
Tighe leaned a little nearer. 

“Why were you frightened? Will you tell me?” 

Tlis voice was full of a quiet reassuring sympathy. 

“T thought it seemed alive—and that it moved. I know I was 
foolish, and ’twas but the moon. But I was glad to have the 
crucifix to look at and hold there and know—and know the holy 
nuns who taught my mother had used it and prayed with it in 
their hands too.” 

Her voice was scarcely audible. But with those kindly eyes 
searching her on the one side, and the knowledge that Oliver was 
listening to every word on the other, she seemed deprived of 
power to do aught but speak out in childlike confidence all that 
had been in her mind. General Tighe rose from his chair. 

“ You—you do not want to ask me any more?” 

“ That is sufficient, thank you, Mistress Anscombe.” 
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He turned away into the embrasure of the window, and two or 
three of the officers beside him followed. There was a general 
stir amongst the men at the far end of the room, and a clatter of 
swords and spurs. Master Anscombe ranged up closer to Joanna’s 
chair. But what was passing around her she realised only as if 
in a.dream. Her eyes were strained to see the figures grouped 
together in the window, and her ears to catch their low-toned 
conversation. Major Goffe crossed to them, and she saw General 
Tighe greet him with a shake of the head, and a smile. 

“We must not attach too great a meaning to an evening tryst 
or two—the explanation so far as this girl is concerned is 
probably simple enough. Her father is a staunch adherent, no 
disloyalty to the cause there—no use to press it further in any 
case, no woman of that type will betray a lover. We have heard 
all we are likely to hear. She was speaking trath. You may find 
your spy or not in the neighbourhood, she'll stick to what she has 
said. The other indictment is proven, they have no doubt tried 
to converther to their necromancies and popish ceremonies; the 
place must be cleared of that nest of superstition without 
delay... . .” 

Joanna drew in her breath and dropped her eyes as he turned 
again to the table, a motion of his head imposing silence. 

“We thank you, Mistress Anscombe, and will bid you good- 
night and farewell. You are now at liberty to come and go as 
you please, but I advise you for your personal safety and comfort 
to keep well within doors for a few days, and above all, do not try 
to pass through the Wood.” He paused with a significance that 
could not be mistaken, courteous and suave as his tones were. 
“It is at present surrounded by a cordon of our soldiery, who 
have orders, moreover, to search it thoroughly and remain on 
guard. You will be safe enough within the precincts of the 
Inn, but I need scarcely say the Wood will be no fit playground 
for you just yet. Master Anscombe, your help and counsel I 
crave! May I ask you to accompany me? A suflicient sentry 
will be on guard here, so you need have no fear in leaving your 
daughter. Mistress Anscombe !—once more, adieu.” 

He advanced towards her, and Joanna mechanically rose, replied 
to his deep bow with a curtesy, and stood proudly to return the 
salutes of the officers as one by one they filed out, though ske saw 
them through a red mist, as she clutched at the rails of her chair 
with fingers cold as ice. 

But as Master Anscombe stepped forward to join them she 
raised her eyes in mute entreaty—help of some kind she must 
have. Was he really going to desert her—to leave her? 
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He met her eyes—she understood only too well. The tears welled 
up, and seeing them, he stopped, and turning, made pretence of 
pushing forward her chair for her go as to more nearly approach. 

“Joanna, I dare not,” he muttered, quickly. ‘Thou hast saved 
thyself by answering straight, they are acquitting thee so far— 
but I dare not stop.” 

He went out, and with him the last of the company melted 
away into the darkness of the night beyond. 

Joanna sat down again, her limbs shaking beneath her, leant 
forward over the table and covered her face with her hands. 

What could she do? Suppose King Carlos still to be in the 
Wood, what then? He had said that his life would be forfeit 
were he to be found. But what help could she give? To whom 
could she turn? Whom trust, to whom dare confide the whole 
story? Save her father and hereelf she knew of no person in the 
neighbourhood who would help a Braythwayte for his own sake 
at this juncture. Only too well did she realise now the full im- 
port of Oliver’s hints at their position and the estimation in which 
they were at present held. in the face of these differences of 
creed, of modes of worship, gone for ever was the remembrance of 
kindly deeds done, kindly words spoken. Was all the nobility, 
all the charity, all the love and friendship bestowed to be quite 
forgotten, merely because in tho heat of fanaticism—Joanna 
pressed her fingers into her eyes; it would not do to think too 
much on that, or to cry. 

Well, there was Major Goffe, who, for love of Dahlia Brayth- 
wayte, might save the brother. He might. But if Mistress 
Dablia could not turn to him instinctively for help, how could 
she? Her thoughts leapt onward, answering themselves. To 
one and one only she owed truth, and that was the man whom 
her falsehoods in the first place and her truth-telling now must 
have most deeply wounded—Oliver. 

To Oliver she must appeal. 


Carter XI. 


Joanna rewoved her hands from her face and looked up. The house- 
place was empty now, and, except for the sputtering logs, quite 
dark. The shadows in the corners beckoned and danced horribly, 
and it seemed to her as if they were her own terrors come to life. 

From without came the noise of trampling, the blurr of 
arms, the whinnying of horses, chafing of bits, and hum of 
conversation. Joanna rose to her feet and went to the door. 
There was no time to be lost; none for hesitation, As she 
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crossed the threshold a man leaning against the door-jamb 
stepped forward to bar the way. 

“Oliver!” 

“Tt is Oliver,” he said, 

It was the first time that she had voluntarily spoken his 
Christian name; but of that only he was aware just then. Her 
thoughts were all bent upon this one object which she had in 
view. She had meant to ask him formally, distantly, to come 
in and speak to her; instead, she found her arm tightly 
gripped above the elbow, and herself forcibly drawn into the 
house again. And what at another time she would have resented, 
she acquiesced in now with a feeling of relief. Let him be as 
authoritative, as angry, as dogmatic, as masterful as he pleased, 
Joanna cared not one whit. All unconsciously, she knew within 
herself that here was the force upon which she could depend, 
which alone to her meant safety and peace. 

He drew her well into the middle of the room, and then un- 
ceremoniously loosed his hold. 

“Stay there,” he said, abruptly, and going to the door, shut it. 
Then returning, he stirred the fire, and seizing her arm again 
put her within the wide chimney-corner, where, though she was 
screened from outward observation, the firelight played full on 
her face. 

Joanna moved aside; she did not want to be so clearly in view. 
He kicked the logs so that they burnt up into a lively flame, and 
taking her by the shoulder turned her deliberately round again. 

“And now,” he said, “what have you to say to me—to me— 
alone?” 

Joanna looked at him, startled. His face was hard, unyielding 
and cold. She understood suddenly all that her confession during 
the past hour must have revealed to him, the interpretation put 
upon it by General Tighe, shared, perhaps, by every one present— 
and a deep dye of shame flooded her face. 

“Oh, Oliver!” she began, and stopped. 

“That will do for a beginning,” he said, grimly. 

Joanna put out both hands and grasped him by the lapels of 
his coat. 

It seemed to her that at that moment she cared for nothing and 
nobody in the world but just to make sure that this man was still 
and indeed her own. Yet her heart failed her, despite herself. 
How he already hated the Braythwaytes! How deeply he resented 
her affection for them! How doubly would he hate them now for 
the trouble her devotion had brought upon herself, and him, and, 
indeed, upon them all. Never, never would he consent to help 
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one of them on their own account, and if her power over him had 
failed, his trust and affection for her really grown cold, how 
valueless the plea, “ For my sake!” 

She bit her dry lips, her fingers convulsively twisting the folds 
of his coat as she paused. He watched her face intently, his own 
fixed, and he moved not an eighth of an inch from his position, 
despite that clinging touch, and the eyes lifted to his openly 
betraying the affection she had been so careful to deny. 

“T told the truth, Oliver!” she said, at last, desperately. So 
far, at least, she had the right to reclaim her hold; regain her 
place in his esteem. 

“Tf you had not you would have been lost. They had every 
fact corroborated, And twas time.” 

“But ’tis not the truth asI tell it now to you, You said I 
could trust you; that if there were truth and trust between 
a ee 

“T said there must be truth and trust or nothing.” 

“T don’t want it to be nothing,” cried Joanna, impulsively, and 
she shook him as futilely as a terrier might try to shake a boar- 
hound. “I want—I want——” 

The terror that perhaps, after all, her foothold was slipping 
from her, the one rock shattered which she had always kept in the 
background of her mind as sure—Oliver’s steady regard, nay, 
ready help, did she only choose to ask for it—showved plainly in 
her eyes. Yet Oliver, looking straight into them, neither moved 
one muscle nor relaxed one hard line. He stood as if made of 
granite, and as indifferent. 

“Well?” 

He would not help her then at all—either by word or look ? 

Joanna gasped. She drew back, and let her hands fall. For 
the moment she felt that all she longed to do was to run far away 
and hide. This was but adding shame to humiliation, Then, all 
at once, losing sight of the motives which had led her to abase 
her pride and ask for his help, that crying imperative motive 
which meant keeping her promise to save Charles Braythwayte, 
she seemed to realise the situation from an outside standpoint. 

Did not the very fact of his presence there mean that he was 
still hers? Tenderness and demonstration, soft words and gentle 
looks—these were all indeed phases of the due expression of his 
affection, but first and foremost with Oliver came the deed. How 
had she so misunderstood! Who but he had been guardian angel 
at every turn and point of the odd medley of events filling these 
past days? 

And Joanna smiled, smiled like a child with new happiness at 
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heart. He was there: that was his share, his show of confidence. It 
was for her to make explanation and that without either questioning 
or coercion. His had been the trust and truth which is effective 
in deeds, and able to dispense with words. Hers could only be 
shown and proved by speech. And he meant her to realise this. 

“Tt was Charles Braythwayte in the Wood,” she said quietly. 
“T saw him just as you and my father came out of the Inn that 
afternoon, running fast up the slope towards it. I recognised 
him. And I did not dare to tell you. You will easily guess why 
—then. I went across to the house to make sure that ’twas he, 
and tell them if necessary. And I could see he seemed ill and in 
trouble as he ran past me. I found him almost dying with 
exhaustion in the Wood. I gave him the ale and bread. I went 
on to tell Mistress Dahlia and His Reverence. Major Goffe was 
there. He was suspicious at once, and would come back with me. 
I promised Master Braythwayte, I promised to help and not to 
betray him, §SoI could not tell you.” 

“You knew it was Master Braythwayte when you would not 
let me come with you?” 

“JT was almost sure. If you had not been—so cross—if you 
had not spoken so unkindly about them—you did, you did!—I 
might not have been so afraid. I was afraid after what you said, 
and I love them, and I would die to save one of them. And after- 
wards when you were sorry, I had promised.” 

Oliver’s face remained impassive, but its colour was deep, and 
his eyes gleamed. 

“T was there but twice. Mistress Dahlia came the first night 
—Tuesday: the night I was arrested, Wednesday, I was alone. 
Master Charles was only waiting till his foot was well. We could 
not bear to trouble His Reverence. He is so old—so unpractical. 
And Mistress Dahlia was, is—oh she could never have kept the 
secret, we knew that, from Major Goffe—she cares too much. 
And he would not have helped, because——” 

“ Because?” 

“He cares too little—for her, I mean. He cares more for his 
work, and for his credit as a soldier—his duty, perhaps, I do not 
know. He may be right. But——” 

The words died on her lips. Oliver moved abruptly, and took 
her by the shoulders. 

“And I? You cared too little not tobe ablo, as well as willing, 
to deceive me! And you think nowI care too much not to be 
your tool—a Samson shorn.” 

He spoke the words from between closed teeth. Never before 
had Joanna heard such a tone of voice. Then, throwing back his 
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head, he langhed—a discordant laugh, and his lips lifted in a 
sneering curl, 

Joanna put her hands to her face, then slid them to her ears. 
To hide the scorching wave of colour from him, or her own ears 
from being torn by the echo of that horrid laughter—which first ? 
She tried to wrench herself away, but his grasp was too firm. 

“Oliver!” she stammered. “Oliver, Oliver!” 

Then a quick woman’s intuition prompted her what to say. 

“And it is true, Oliver,” she said, gently, oh, very gently, but 
she lifted her face fearlessly to his. “If it were not, nor you nor 
I would be here now. I know that I am as little mistaken in 
trusting to your help as—as I have found myself unable to 
continue to deceive you;” her voice broke upon a choking sob. 

The laugh suddenly ceased. Loosing his grip of her, he slid his 
arms down behind her shoulders, drawing her closer and closer 
till they stood touching each other. And Joanna felt his heart 
beating near to hers and scarce could she tell which of the two it 
was whose throbbing broke the silence. But he proffered no other 
caress. There was only the silence and this consciousness between 
them. 

“No,” he said at last, but the trouble had gone from his voice: 
it was controlled instead to a great quietness. ‘ No, there comes 
a time when it must be truth. I knew that. I knew it.” 

He drew a deep breath, loosed his hold abruptly, and placed 
her, not ungently, upon the settle. 

“Sit there, child, there. You are tired.” 

Joanna obeyed passively. He stood looking at her for a few 
moments. ‘ Now go on, I must hear all.” 

“T went to take him some food. Mistress Dahlia had only got 
away the night before just in time: that next day the soldiers 
were at the house, and ’twould have been impossible for her to 
come. Major Goffe watched us here all day, and all night too. I 
got out at last only by the landing-window.” 

“ What!” 

“Out of the stair window, and down the pear tree and through 
the yard-door,” said Joanna simply. A deliciously comforting 
sense of peace was stealing down upon her—so natural it was to 
be sitting there in the cosy chimney-corner, the fire-logs blazing, 
and Oliver beside her. 

“T only meant just to leave the basket, and tell him about the 
boat, and come back. But I was frightened by the statue. It 
was covered with flowers, and terrified me. Then Master Charles 
came, and he was dreadfully angry at any one being frightened, 
and took me to see some of them, and told me what they really 
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were—not images, Oliver, and no one worships them—that was why 

I was so late. We were talking—there were so many of them.” 
“You forgot the time, and the risks to safety—the anxiety 
other people might be feeling for you! Forgot it all, forgot me.” 

“T suppose I did.” 

His voice was so quiet that Joanna scarcely comprehended the 
drift of his words, and answered in all innocence. 

“ You were there—how long?” 

“T left my room about ten.” 

“Tt was half-past eleven when we met you. An hour and a 
half patrolling alone, with that—that popish rascal! At his 
eervice—his beck and call—everything risked, recklessly, madly ! 
My God! if I had only the villain here.” 

His voice suddenly rose and broke. Round about on his heel, 
grinding it fiercely in upon the sanded bricks with a harsh 
grating echo, he swung. Up and down the house-place he began 

to stride. Straight down at his side hung his arms, the fingers 

clenching and unclenching automatically, and the stamp of his 
spurred boots rang out as if beneath each step some hated foe lay 
prostrate. 

Joanna sprang to her feet, and flung herself towards him. 

“Oh, Oliver—Oliver, dear Oliver, stop! "Iwas for them ail I 
did it. He knew I did. He had no idea of the risks, knew 
naught of any danger to me—nothing of what was going on here.” 

“You defend hin—even now! Not a word of blame—no?” 

“Oh, Oliver, please! You frighten me.” 

Oliver stopped, folded his arms across his chest, and confronted 
her squarely. 

“Twas naught else. I promised to help him. He took my 
help as a Braythwayte has a right to do from one of us.” 

“As no man has the right to do from a woman. What feeling 
has he roused in you to make you forget, forget—what spell, I 
say? Do you know why they ceased questioning you? "T'was 
because they thought—those men—that ycu had gone to keep 
some tryst—shame on him, I say.” 

“T never thought about it,” cried Joanna, ‘Oh, Oliver, was 
that a time for such things, with danger all round—that? Even 
if there had not been you—I had to help him. I had promised. 
And we Anscombes——” 

Oliver shut his teeth together with a jerk. 

“Tt was only for that one time, the last night. And ’twas but 
to arrange for his escape.” 

“Hal” 
“Tt was very easily done,” finished Joanna quickly. Anxious 
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only to explain, she stood before him, pale and eager, in a very 
frenzy of earnestness. She laid a hand on his arm; in face and 
accents only that frantic desire to conciliate and smooth. Oliver 
was so far dominated that he stood passively beneath her touch, 
the passionate upheaval of emotion struggling with the softer 
influence which her near vicinity insensibly exercised. 

“Tt was only to bring the key of the boat-house. And we were 
to wait till yesterday evening or to-night for the moon and tide, 
then go down by the little passage through the gorse to the 
shore, and once I had rowed him across the bay, he was to take 
ship to France on one of the fishing-luggers. My part was quite 
over then. And——” 

“Your part over! Over, did you say! After all that! He 
actually permitted you to suggest-——” 

“No, no, twas I. "Iwas I insisted: he did not wishit. But 
he is lame—ill—could not not have rowed himself—did not know 
the way, the currents——” 

Oliver wrenched himself away, and brought down his hands on 
the table. 

“Curse them!” he said, and his voice was so low that it 
meant more than any outburst of fury. ‘“ Root and stone, father 
and son—faithless to their God—their country—friend—honour. 
Self-seeking——” 

Joanna flung up her hands across his mouth. 

“No, no, no,” her words, thick and choking, fell in a breathless 
stammer. ‘Do you not realise—he is in the service of the King. 
‘Tis not for himself, not to help himself he took my help. "Twas 
because he bears despatches——” but she stopped abruptly, and 
shrank back. Oliver's face from scarlet faded to grey. He 
raised his eyes, fixing them as if he saw right through her to 
another world. 

“And so that is it,” he drew a breath. “I had hardly fully 
grasped—and ’tis to help a traitor, double-dyed, that you come 
tome! I had scarce realised. A traitor—me-—you, Joanna, to 
ask it-——” 

The fire of passion, white-hot, burst out at last uncontrolled. 
But now it did but kindle Joanna’s. From despair is born the 
strength of desperation. She lifted a face as white, and as 
strangely illumined as his own. 

“Yes, I do ask it, and you will grant it, Oliver. I ask it of 
you because I am helpless to fulfil my solemn promise ; and to 
you, if to any one on this earth, my keeping of it should be 
sacred.” She paused. 

“Oliver, make what stipulations you please. I appeal to your 
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care for my honour, for the love I have borne towards the 
Braythwaytes all my life—the kindness from them—yes, did I 
not owe my own mother even—the tenderness and beauty of her 
charity to all she learnt from them? I need not say it all to you. 
Stop and think for one moment, honestly, what the links are 
which bind their happiness and welfare to mine, and then if you 
have any love for me——” 

A sudden fury of knocking at the great outer-door interrupted 
and drowned her voice. It was flung open, and Major Goffe, at 
the head of a throng of men, rushed in. 

“Woe want you, Barras, at once. The people, the mob from 
round the countryside are up in arms. They are swarming to 
burn the Wood and Braythwayte House down. In another ten 
minutes they will be out of hand. Our men are scattered about 
the Wood—surrounding it. I have sent off for reinforcements at 
once. Come, quick.” He flashed away into the night. 

‘«‘TJ—oh, Oliver, what does it mean !—Oliver—tell me.” 

She clutched at him recklessly. 

“ Tt means,” said Oliver, trying to detach her hands, “ it means 
that all you have done is futile—lost. More, you have yourself 
helped to bring about retribution. The people—the people of 
England will none of it.” 

Joanna clung persistently. 

“ Ah, tell me—for the love of heaven!” 

He stopped, and began again to unclasp her fingers. 

“T must go. You must let me go. They have surrounded the 
Wood—I knew that was to be done—’twas to clear the land of 
defilements—their false gods and heathen images. If he is found 
’twill be to die as he deserves. As for tho rest—let me go, child; 
let me go! There may be danger to the innocent while we delay. 
Did you not hear he said the rabble were afoot? They spare 
none.” 

“ Mistress. Dahlia—his Reverence——” 

“Tf I am to save them, let me go.” 

“ You will help—defend ? ” 

“Am Ia savage?” shouted Oliver. ‘Child, child!” 

He tore himself from her grasp. “Stay here, You are in 
safety here. I will bring them if it can be done. There, I 
promise it you.” 

In another moment the door had clanged to behind him. As 
he rounded the angle of the Inv, running at topmost speed 
towards the Wood, Joanna darted out by the side door. 


(To be continued.) 





